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When it comes to buying in the store, the eyes have it. Most 
buying is on impulse, sparked by what the buyer sees. When 
your jar, can, pail or section carries a Dadant label you catch the 
buyer's eye. Put a good quality honey behind the label and your 
sale is on its way. Dadant labels are in many colors, styles and 
sizes to go on any package. Our catalog shows all of them, each 
one separate to try on your container so you can see how it looks. 
Send for your label catalog. Just drop us a card. 





A FAMILY TREAT—Put your cut comb honey in plastic 
bags, packed in display trays. A sure seller. New—mod- 
ern—effective. Send for samples. 





FALL PRICE LIST—Jars, pails, cans, comb honey wraps 
and cartons, shipping cases, honey selling helps, honey han- 
dling equipment. Send for your copy. 





Dealers Everywhere 














DOVETAILING MACHINE START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


Special Size for Beekeepers Order packages and queens now and be assured of 
Details on sequent delivery just when you want them. 2: 
Dadant’s Starline Hybrids *** Our Regular Stock 


Carl E. .. Johnson Company Bee oP No increase in prices, write for price list. 
Linesia Pate i, michigan J. M. CUTTS & SONS i Chipley, Florida 
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PACKAGE BEES FOR 
1952 








Truck loads a_ specialty. 
Nuclei made to order. Ital- 
ian queens, any number at 
any time. 


EUGENE WALKER 


Route Mo. 2 — Box 207 
Live Oak, Calif. - Phone 5584 


CONTAINERS 


A Complete Line— 
Priced Rigint 


TIN 


5 and 10-Ib. Friction Top 
5-Gal. Square Cans 


GLASS 


Modern or Plain 
%, 1, 2, 3, 5-Ib. 


COMB HONEY 


Cartons 
Cellophane Wrappers 
Shipping Cases 

















OF IOWA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


The A. I. Root Company ? } 
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Northern California Hazel-Atlas Glass Company... Wheeling, W. Ve. 
Italian Package Bees wee 2 eet 


and Queens Q U EEN S — WE PRODUCE TWO QUALITY STRAINS 
F. E. Morrison on DADANT’S STARLINE 


zx DS 
Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, California , gr ‘a4 
1.20 
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HOWARD WEAVER’S buildeus tee qeaes qreme & in your colonies in time for a fine Reg. U.S. 


Pat. 
v"following prices ws LITTLE APIARIES Box 122 _ Shelbyville, Tennessee 
re AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF DADANT’S CRIMP- WIRED 
Mo package bees. FOUNDATION will assure you fine combs. You are protected 


want nme — a too, when you know it is made of pure beeswax—Dadant & Sons 
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Food for Thought 


Wake Up, Honey Industry ! 


This honey promotion the Government is conduct- 
ing is something out of this world for the honey in- 
dustry. It has never happened before; it may not hap- 
pen again. Some 50 to 60 men are working daily on 
it and will be until October when the program reaches 
its climax with National Honey Week. Become aware 
of what is taking place. Wake up and get on the 
HONEY BANDWAGON. 

Not only have all of the food industry been person- 
ally contacted on the national level, but through the five 
regional offices personal contacts on the state and local 
levels are being and have been made to promote the 
consumption of honey and to increase programs of con- 
sumer education. Here is what has already been done 
in nine states by the Chicago regional P.M.A. office. 

One the state level, they have personally contacted 
6 state beekeepers’ associations, 5 chambers of com- 
merce, 6 chain store councils, 3 retail grocers’ associa- 
tions, 2 hotel associations, 5 restaurant associations, 6 
bakery associations, 4 wholesale grocers’ associations, 
4 dairy associations, 4 brokers’ associations, 5 P.M.A. 
state offices, and 2 other organizations. 

On the local level, they have personally contacted 
183 similar food and civic groups, the extension service, 
T-V, radio, and the press. 

From the Washington office will be mailed a 4-page 
announcement about the honey program with specific 
suggestions to the food trade, public eating places, and 
the allied industries of how to feature and promote 
honey during October. They also have ready for mailing 
a 13-page bulletin of “Quantity Recipes Using Honey,” 
prepared by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U.S.D.A. 

This is but a part of the great help that is com- 
ing from Washington the best thing yet to happen 
to the honey industry. Wake up, everyone. Get on 
the HONEY BANDWAGON. And from your experi- 
ences this year, help to build an effective, continuing 
honey marketing program for the future. 


The September Round-Up 


This Round-Up issue is devoted entirely to the pro- 
motional program for honey during October and Na- 
tional Honey Week. Although the main theme is ad- 
vertising as a phase of honey marketing, the Govern- 
ment honey program, the Oklahoma consumer and re- 
tail store survey, and other subjects are included. The 
American Bee Journal is doing this because it recog- 
nizes marketing as one of the greatest problems of the 
industry, and plans to devote future issues or feature 
articles to this important subject. 

We recognize at least two major faults or handi- 
caps to an effective honey marketing program. (1) 
Honey producers are not sales minded; they spend en- 
tirely too much time thinking about and producing a 
major crop of honey with little or no regard to selling 
that crop; of necessity they invest their money in pro- 
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duction but feel that they cannot spare one red cent for 
consumer education and for selling the honey. (2) We 
lack an adequate physical plant for the proper prepara- 
tion, distribution and sales of honey; we don’t have 
enough good packers, large and small. 

To make honey producers more sales minded can be 
accomplished through education—a slow process. Eco- 
nomics has been a more important factor in the past. 
Producers found that they could get more of the con- 
sumer’s dollar by also doing the marketing job. Too 
often, producers did not do a proper job of packaging, 
merchandising, and maintaining price; sometimes they 
were “fly-by-night” operators jumping into markets 
only long enough to disrupt normal sales while moving 
their own production. But we look around us and see 
many enterprising producer-packers doing an excellent 
marketing task and continuing to operate profitably. 

We quote from the ist edition of The Hive and 
the Honey Bee—‘“Whoever sells honey must expect to 
service the trade constantly with an attractive, high 
quality, uniform product, skillfully advertised and mer- 
chandised at current price levels. It is only when de- 
partures are made that one fails to be an asset to the 
honey industry.” 





Creating Demand for Honey 


On page 391 of this issue of the American Bee 
Journal we are listing the various leaflets, booklets, 
and honey promotional material available at the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute, Commercial Bank Building, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. These are also illustrated with Mrs. 
Grace's article. This is being done to encourage all 
those engaged in the marketing of honey to make the 
fullest use of such material in an effort to increase 
the sale and consumption of honey. 

We have repeatedly explained the plans of the Food 
Distribution Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, to put on an intensive promotional pro- 
gram for honey. Already, they have obtained the co- 
operation of food distributors in test campaigns of 
publicity, displays, and the like, to see what can be done 
to increase honey consumption. They have contacted 
every large food organization, association, and chain, 
and the food press. They have contacted the druggists, 
the bakers, the ice cream manufacturers, and the food 
servicing groups. 


The main drive gets underway during October which 
is to be “honey month” the country over, and climaxes 
with National Honey Week, the last week in October. 
The American Honey Institute and the American Bee- 
keeping Federation are aiding this program in every 
way possible. 


There are two immediate tasks for the industry: (1) 
To do everything possible to promote the consumption 
of honey—to create a demand for Nature’s finest sweet; 
and (2) to bring about, particularly during October, a 
stepped-up distribution and sales program. 

Let’s all get on the Honey Bandwagon. Let’s all 
help make October the HONEY MONTH and NATION- 
AL HONEY WEEK the greatest ever. 


American Bee Journal 
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Honey Promotion Round-up 


Helping Producers 


Help Themselves 


by G. Chester Freeman 


Food Distribution Branch 
Production and Marketing 
Administration, USDA 


too familiar with the perennial 

problem of marketing a large 
production of honey. It is an old 
story to them, but this year there is 
a new story. Something is being 
done about moving their product to 
the millions of American tables. 


JX ce tars beekeepers are all 


“Helping the producers of honey 
to help themselves” best describes 
the all-out nationwide promotion 
program in which the various levels 
of the honey industry are cooperat- 
ing in order to move an estimated 
1952 yield of approximately a quar- 
ter of a billion pounds. 

With the support of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
honey industry is in the midst of a 
long-range plan, which commenced 
last March, to popularize the con- 
sumption of nature’s oldest form of 
sweetening. By October, when the 
honey campaign comes into full 
focus, many merchandising and pro- 
motional devices will have been used 
to make honey a better known and 
a more widely used daily item of 
food. 
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The Department of Agriculture’s 
participation comes under its “Plen- 
tiful Foods” program, the aim of 
which is to cooperate with the food 
distributors in stimulating increased 
use of seasonally abundant foods. 

By midsummer the honey cam- 
paign was beginning to be notice- 
able, three food chains, Jewel 
Tea, Kroger and Food Fair Super 
Markets, had already cooperated 
with honey brokers at the sugges- 
tion of the Department by building 
experimental honey displays in some 
of their stores to attract the atten- 
tion of customers to honey and some 
of its uses in conjunction with other 
foods. One of these special exhibits, 
for instance, featured honey for use 
as sweetening for grapefruit. In- 
creases in honey sales of from 30 
to 300 per cent were registered in the 
various types of exhibits. 

The Department has _ informed 
food editors of national magazines, 
and food trade publications that it 
is cooperating with the honey indus- 
try in stimulating public demand 
for their product. As this Round- 
up goes to press, plans are under 
way to create interest and follow-up 


as 


on the part of the food editors of 
daily newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion. We have every reason to 
expect that these writers and broad- 
casters, having the facts, will co- 
operate fully. 


At the beginning of the Depart- 
ment’s cooperation, contacts were 
made with the various national as- 
sociations in the field of food distri- 
bution. These have a direct channel 
of communication with their con- 
stituent members in every section of 
the country and their assistance is 
a vital factor in any type of food 
promotion. Needless to say, a 
promise has been made of whole- 
hearted support. Similar approaches 
have been made to wholesalers, and 
retailers of every type, all of whom 
can assist the honey campaign 
through increased advertising and 
merchandising activities. 


Assurance has come from food 
service establishments, such as res- 
taurants and hotels, that they will 
participate in the promotion by serv- 
ing dishes which include honey. 

Distributors of related foods see 
an opportunity for mutual benefits 
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AT \ GRAPEFRUIT 








This tie-in display using honey with grapefruit was used in the 3-day —y- increased 50 to 60 per cent. 
four Pood Pair Supermarket stores in the Washington, D. C. ceased to op and became normal. 
area on June 26, 27 and 28. Even though this was not "the best 
honey marketing season and was also the tail-end of the 
fruit season, results were satisfactory. Sales of honey 


“Sales of grapefruit 
The Plorida Citrus Commis- 
sion is consideving this type of _tie- in in a i way Nc ees the 
coming fall and winter 8s. D 
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in agreeing to tie-in promotion pro- 
grams featuring honey. Groups 
which make confections, pastries, 
cereals and ice cream, as well as 
manufacturers of glass containers, 
will be on the honey bandwagon in 
conjunction with the promotion of 
their own products. 

The Department has been cooper- 
ating with marketing committees 
made up of local beekeepers in the 
various states in order to stimulate 
retail trade interest throughout the 
country. In view of the fact that 
70 per cent of the purchases of 
honey are made on an “impulse” 


Advertising 


by Harriett M. Grace 


Director 


basis, the important task is to be 
sure the retailer displays honey so 
that it will catch the eye of the 
consumer. 

It is such a theme which trade 
publications have agreed to empha- 
size in special articles leading up to 
the October honey campaign. In 
many instances these trade journals 
will use photographs of “in-store” 
honey displays suggesting to retail- 
ers how they might build similar 
displays in their own stores and 
thereby move more honey than nor- 
mally. 

The Department feels that support 


Pays 


American Honey Institute 


Madison 3, 


NCE upon a time there lived a 
O cynic, and a very crusty old 

cynic he was too, with a dis- 
trusting eye, a skeptical air, and a 
question mark for a nose. He never 
believed anything he read, or heard 
about, or sometimes, even saw. 

Our cynic was a most unhappy 
man, for any man who believes in 
nobody finds that nobody cares to 
believe in him. 

We at the American Honey In- 
stitute see this Mr. Cynic pop his 
head out every so often when we 
hear a very worthwhile and other- 
wise astute beekeeper-businessman 
say: “Why should I advertise? It 
costs me money, it adds to the 
price of the product, and it’s usually 
not honest.” 

We've heard these arguments over 
and over again. We know they 
are bound to appear whenever a dis- 
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Wisconsin 


cussion of advertising takes place. 
So we are now grabbing our chance 
to answer them in public! 

1. No, advertising does not cost 
you money. On the contrary, it 
saves you money. It saves your 
money and your customer’s money. 

By advertising, a beekeeper can so 
increase the demand for his honey 
that he can start producing honey 
on a volume basis. Every single 
businessman knows that volme busi- 
ness in this American system of 
ours means a lower price-per-unit, 
and a_ higher  profit-per-vnit. In 
other words, the more pound jars of 
honey you sell, the lower the price 
of each pound, but the higher the 
return to you, the beekeeper. 

2. True, the cost of advertising 
does add slightly to the cost of the 
product. But do you know how 
slightly that is? You pay % of a 


of the October honey promotion all 
the way from the beekeepers to the 
retailers will see significant in- 
creases in sales that will last far 
beyond the time during which the 
honey promotion is planned. Only 
through the creating of increased 
demand can the necessity for Gov- 
ernment price support be decreased. 
The important job to be done rests 
with the honey producers working in 
their own localities. The Depart- 
ment can only supplement their 
work, but the effectiveness of this 
help depends directly on how much 
the beekeepers help themselves. 


cent per can of soup for the adver- 
tising of the soup. And it costs 
the manufacturers of furniture more 
to crate their product than it does 
to advertise it! 

Besides, the slight cost-per-unit 
that advertising adds to a product is 
completely balanced off the ledger 
books by the lower cost-per-unit 
caused by the volume business stim- 
ulated by the advertising. 

Set up an imaginary, large scale, 
extensive advertising program for 
your honey, figure the cost, then 
divide that cost among all the jars 
of honey you will sell; we bet you'll 
be amazed at how little it adds on 
the retail cost of your honey. 

Now conversely, imagine you 
stopped all advertising, all promo- 
tion, and trusted to luck and good 
fortune to sell your honey. Again 
we'll stake odds that you will sell 
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American Honey Institute ’ “al 
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sue if space permits. Quan- 
tity supplies are available 
to beekeepers. See the list- 
ing on page 391. 
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so little honey that its retail price 
would have to go up in order to 
cover your costs for producing such 
a little amount. 

3. No, advertising is not dishon- 
est. Mr. Cynic rears his ugly head 
more often here than he does any- 
where else; the day of believing 
everything you read seems to be 
past. Instead, you and a lot of 
other Americans read your news- 
paper with a raised eyebrow and a 
wary attitude. “Are they trying to 
put something over on me?” you 
say to yourself. 

Well, the advertiser is not trying 
to put something over on you. For 
one simple reason: It is not to his 
benefit to do so. He is, admitted- 


up relate especially to this 

year’s October Honey Marketing 
drive. The primary purpose of this 
article is to deal with certain basic 
considerations which the various 
segments of the honey industry may 
conclude it is advisable to consider 
carefully as plans are made for fu- 
ture honey industry joint promo- 
tional efforts. 

It has been my privilege to read 
an advance copy of the article which 
Mr. G. Chester Freeman of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 


Gite rea articles in this Round- 
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ly, trying to sell his product. He 
will brag it up as much as he can 
and he will talk about it as 
much as he can, through newspaper 
ads and radio commercials. But, he 
will be telling the truth and there 
are three good reasons why : 

A) Most large localities have Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus. These B. B. 
B.’s keep tab of advertisers, check 
their claims, keep them in line. 

B) If the B. B. B. slips up, the 
Federal Trade Commission can step 
in, with dire consequences to the 
wayward advertiser. 

C) But there’s even a more potent 
force that keeps advertisers in a 
straight line. That force is you 
and a million other Americans who 


might be duped once by a false 
advertisement, but will never fall 
for the same gag twice. 

That’s why you beekeepers have 
it so easy. Honey courts customers 
without any false makeup or decep- 
tion. Just tell the truth about honey 
and let the customer draw his own 
conclusions. For after all, honey 
is a pure food, it is a handsome 
food, it is a plentiful food, and it 
is a food with a thousandfold uses. 
What more could you want? 

So the question is no _ longer, 
“Shall we advertise?” It has be- 
come “How shall we advertise?” 
That is why you beekeepers created 
the American Honey Institute. For 

(Please turn to page 392) 


On Organizing 
for Future 
Honey Promotions 


by Byrne 


Marcellus 


President of Byrne Marcellus Company 


Chicago, Illinois* 


tion, U.S.D.A., has contributed. The 
readers will note that Mr. Freeman 
concludes with this statement: “The 
important job to be done rests with 
the honey producers working in 
their own localities. The Depart- 
ment can only supplement their 
work but the effectiveness of this 
help depends on how much the bee- 
keepers help themselves.” In the 
fourth from the last paragraph, Mr. 
Freeman says, ‘““The Department has 
been cooperating with marketing 
committees made up of local bee- 
keepers in the various states to 


stimulate retail trade 
throughout the country.” 

Also Mr. Freeman says, “The De- 
partment feels that support of the 
October honey promotion all the 
way from the beekeepers to the re- 
tailers will see significant increases 
in sales that will last far beyond 
the time during which the honey 
promotion is planned.” 

From the first two statements, it 
appears to be the Production and 


interest 


*A management organization specializing 
in serving trade associations in a man- 
agement capacity—among ethers, National 
Red Cherry Institute 
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Marketing Administration’s under- 
standing this promotional event is 
largely relying on beekeepers for 
participation. 

It also seems clearly apparent 
that Mr. Freeman and his associ- 
ates would very much like to see 
all segments of the honey industry 
effectively participating. Possibly 
the reason that segments of the in- 
dustry other than beekeepers are 
not referred to as being active in 
this promotion is that they may 
not be banded together in the type 
of organization which will place 
them in a position to work together 
effectively in a nation-wide promo- 
tional program aimed at increasing 
honey sales and consumption. 

I have no doubt that Production 
and Marketing Administration and 
beekeepers generally would welcome 
a national organization to provide 
an effective framework in which all 
segments of the honey industry 
could work together in a well co- 
ordinated and harmonious manner 
for enlarging the public’s accept- 
ance of honey and so increasing na- 
tional consumption. Hence, the 
primary theme of this article is that 
of bringing together all segments 
and all potentially effective agencies 
of the industry into harmonious, 
effective cooperation and joint ef- 
fort aimed at increasing the con- 
sumption of honey. 

Readers probably know that since 
1909 there has been no marked 
change in the consumption of honey 
per capita in the United States. 
From 1909 to 1918 the per capita 
consumption of honey was about 
1.2 pounds. The U.S.D.A. publica- 
tion entitled “Consumption of Food 
in the U. S.” (Misc. pub. 691) on 
page 119 reports that honey con- 
sumption in 1948 stood at 1.3 pounds 
per capita. On the other hand, 
consumption of coffee has risen 
from 7.6 pounds per capita in 1909 
to 15.9 pounds in 1948. Consump- 
tion of chocolate increased 1.1 
pounds in 1909 to 2.7 pounds in 
1948. Refined sugar increased from 
76.4 pounds in 1909 to 93.5 pounds 
in 1948. Edible cane molasses from 
-1 pound in 1909 to 1.2 pounds and 
to 1.1 pounds in 1946 and 1947 re- 
spectively. It fell off in 1948 but 
has risen as high as 2.1 pounds 
in 1936 when honey stood only at 
1.4. 

Readers undoubtedly fully appre- 
ciate that the problem of increasing 
honey consumption is_ substantial. 
People tend to form habits with 
respect to what they eat. On the 
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average, people consume 1.45 pounds 
of food per meal per person (B.A.E 
1948 figures.) If the consumption 
per capita of one food is to show 
an increase, that means that the 
consumption of other foods must 
on the average show a decrease 
Advertising, merchandising, promo- 
tional and sales power, now exerted 
in support of many intel- 
ligently and highly organized and 
tremendously strong. The fight for 
steady continued preference of the 
American public for different food 
products is truly a battle of giants. 
Obviously if the producers and pro- 
cessors of any one 
achieve success in bringing about 
an increase of consumption per 
capita of their product, they must 
not only match, but surpass the 
distribution skill and power which 
supports the distribution of 
petitive products. 

The members of the meat indus- 
try in America recognized in the 
late 1930's that they faced a serious 


foods is 


food are to 


com- 
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1909 annual consump- 
meat per capita was 138.3 
1935, this had fallen to 
116.7 lbs. The members of the 
American Meat Institute decided to 
go into action. They concluded upon 
a great industry-wide advertising, 
merchandising and promotional pro- 
gram, and financed it with ae budget 
of $2,000,000 per annum. This bud 
get has since been increased to $2,- 
500,000. This joint promotional ac- 
tivity has been carried on in addi- 
tion to the advertising, merchan- 
dising and promotional programs of 
such powerful distribution organiza- 
those maintained by Ar- 
mour, Swift, Wilson and others. In 
response to the effort, the consump- 
tion of meat per capita rose to 146.4 
Ibs. in 1948. 

It is obvious that it would be dif- 
ficult for the honey industry to sup- 
ply an annual budget approaching 
the $2,500,000 budget of the meat in- 
dustry. It would appear that the 
single policy which the honey in- 
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Diagram of Honey Institute Council Organization proposed by Federation 
President Glenn Gibson and favored by Executive Committee Members 
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dustry can employ that will enable 
it to develop a joint promotional 
program with a reasonably good 
chance of ranking in effectiveness 
with that of other industries, recog- 
nized as being highly successful, will 
be to bring into close, harmonious 


HROUGH the past decades, 
many from our industry have 
: written or spoken on the sub- 
: ject of advertising as it applies to 
/ our marketing problem. It has been 
' generally agreed that promotion 
a was the crying need—an easy and 
» quick solution. Many could see 
even to the point of exaggeration 
'the benefits that would be derived 
ry through advertising efforts, but few 
have been able to grasp the many 
implications and complications of 
the marketing problem. It is unfor- 
tunate that so many of us have 
come to regard marketing through 
the medium of price. Actually, help 
is what most buyers are looking for 
rather than price. They need in- 
formation concerning uses, applica- 
tions, and all else that is relative. 
Rarely are the facts and figures 
to be had in detail. The avail- 
ability of authentic information goes 
far to erase all thoughts of com- 
petitive prices because the efficient 
salesman takes price so completely 
out of the picture with the assur- 
ance that his materials run the 
gamut in price that his job is to 
help the prospect select whatever 
will best suit his purpose for the 
least money in the long run. 


Actually, advertising is a many- 
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effective cooperation all the seg- 
ments of the industry and all the 
possible factors within these seg- 
ments. 

Employing such a policy, the red 
tart cherry industry has developed 
a program with very high recogni- 


tion in effectiveness. Mr. Leo Bur- 
nett, advertising agent for the 
American Meat Institute, and who 
was chosen by the Meat Institute 
in competition with many other 
leading agencies is quoted as having 
(Please turn to page 402) 
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sided subject. This topic has oc- 
cupied a considerable amount of our 
thinking since the meeting of the 
Executive Committee in Atlantic, 
Iowa, last October. 

In approaching this problem, all 
of us realized we were taking a 
big step and that caution should 
be the watchword. Speculation 
placed the costs of such a program 
at $37,000 to $100,000. These figures 
alone caused some of us to gasp 
in dismay when we compared them 
to our budgets in the past. Fan- 
tastic as these amounts may seem, 
I for one firmly believe that these 
and even more could be raised for 
an industrial promotion program 
when and if we have finished the 
necessary groundwork that should 
precede the advertising effort. 

Since a promotional program re- 
quires an enormous amount of prep- 
aration and thinking, I began try- 
ing to learn about advertising for 
an industry such as ours. Upon 
inquiry among members of industry 
and all others who have knowledge 
on this subject, I learned many sur- 
prising things about the real pro- 
motion of an industry commodity. 
Government officials, both state 
and federal, advertising men and 
officials in other agricultural or- 


ganizations gave me a wealth of 
technical information. Since this in- 
formation has come from so many 
sources, no direct quotations will be 
made. 

First, we should consider the 
meaning of the word “advertising.” 
Webster says: “It is calling at- 
tention of others to We 
need to do this, of course. It is 
one of the basic principles of mar- 
keting. But, it must be realized 
that when we do this as an in- 
dustry, we are calling attention to 
all honey—the clean and the un- 
clean; that well packed as well as 
that poorly prepared; the off-flavor- 
ed honey and the premium. Frank- 
ly, I do not believe this problem 
can be easily handled. Neither do 
I believe we can expect the bet- 
ter packers to help finance an in- 
dustry advertising program as long 
as these conditions exist. 

It is my opinion that before we 
will be in a position to approach 
industrial promotion, other problems 
will have to be recognized and 
solved. We will need carefully de- 
fined regulations for the grading 
and handling of honey—regulations 
that have more significance than 
mere words on paper. I am con- 
vinced these will come in time. 
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They may be forced on us by gov- 
ernment agencies, or we may be in- 
telligent enough to meet them vol- 
untarily. The latter is preferable 
of course, but we have not yet in- 
dicated the choice we wish to make. 


A survey conducted by Fain 
Cesar of the Oklahoma State Board 
of Agriculture among consumers 
and retail merchants in that state 
tells us that direct national adver- 
tising for an industry probably 
would be unnecessary if all other 
problems are solved. Research and 
improvement of product were the 
major issues raised as a result of 
this survey. Mr. Cesar believes that 
similar surveys should be conduct- 
ed in other states before any pro- 
motional program should be at- 
tempted. 


What type of program should we 
select for our first campaign? It 
is simple enough to talk about ad- 
vertising, but selecting the most 
effective approach is not so simple. 
We were presented with two types 
of programs at our Dallas meet- 
ing. One was to start with a direct 
advertising tie-in with Pillsbury 
Mills. The other program involved 
promotion of honey with recipes and 
point of sale material, and possibly 
limited advertising. The Executive 


Committee, assembled in Denver in 
February, 1952, favored the tie-in 
with Pillsbury Mills. This program 
was given publicity in our February 
news letter. Since that time, our 
industry has been notified of our 
failure to raise the necessary funds 
to launch this advertising program. 
Why did we fail? There may be 
several reasons for this, but I am 
certain the real reason was not that 
those within the industry did not 
have the money to support the ef- 
fort. Regardless of what the reason 
may be, I personally believe that 
failure to raise funds for the pro- 
gram with Pillsbury Mills was a 
fortunate circumstance for us. 

I question the wisdom of trying 
to build a demand for honey that 
will continue throughout an entire 
year on a one-month program which 
is tied in with a single company 
producing a commodity of type or 
character related to honey. Gen- 
erally, cooperative efforts by vari- 
ous related industries would tend to 
produce more promotion per dollar. 
Honey is certainly a “natural” for 
tie-in cooperation with wheat and 
corn millers in general. However, 
if the Federation ties in with a 
brand and carries on an advertis- 
ing program with it, we are in 
danger of alienating the active tie- 


How and Why 


Do They 


in cooperation of other brands that 
are competitors of this product. In 
the absence of a tie-in with any 
particular brand, all similar brands 
would be excellent prospects as co- 
operators—and quite possibly with- 
out financial subsidy. In other 
words, if the Federation should tie 
in with a brand product and pay 
part of the costs as the Pillsbury 
program suggests, a precedent would 
be set and future cooperators could 
and would logically expect us to 
continue this pattern. This policy 
leads us to one inescapable fact 
we do not have such funds and in 
all probability will not have them 
for several years. With such 
conditions existing, it matters 
little whether we consider a pro- 
gram which would cost us $37,000 
or $1,000,000. We do not have the 
money to waste, and if a promo- 
tional program is not presented with 
constructive continuity, such funds 
would most certainly be wasted. 
Thus far, I have been unable to 
uncover any authoritative informa- 
tion that would recommend paid 
advertising either directly, or with 
a brand tie-in as long as we have 
so many unsolved problems that 
have a direct bearing on our mar- 
keting problem. 
Oklahoma 


Buy Honey? 





by Roy A. Grout 


Chairman, Marketing Committee 
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HORTLY after the first of the 
S year, as a part of its expanded 
marketing program for honey, 
the American Beekeeping Federa- 
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tion requested the Marketing Divi- 
sion of the Oklahoma State Board 
of Agriculture to conduct a honey 
survey through its Research and 


Marketing Act program. This re- 
quest was granted and, during April 
and May, a consumer and retail 
store survey was made. Many are 
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responsible for this accomplishment, 
but the major credit goes to Fain 
Cesar, Marketing Director for Okla- 
homa. His earnest and sincere in- 
terest in the honey industry and his 
ability and willingness to serve, 
have brought this worthwhile in- 
formation to the industry. 

Trained workers with question- 
naires were sent into every large 
town and county seat in Oklahoma. 
They knocked on the doors of 2110 
homes and interviewed housewives; 
they went into 828 retail steres and 
questioned store owners and oper- 
ators. The answers they compiled 
are interesting, enlightening and 
valuable to honey marketing. 

Oklahoma has some 56,000 colo- 
nies of honey bees producing, in 
1950, an estimated 1,624,000 pounds 
of honey. According to the 1950 
census, there were 2,233,000 people 
in the state, so the per capita pro- 
duction amounted to only 0.73 
pounds. Figures for the total honey 
consumption of people living in 
Oklahoma are not available, but it 
is understood that much additional 
honey is brought into the state for 
human consumption. 

Oklahoma is a southwestern 
plains state. Its chief industries 
are agriculture and oil. In view of 
Oklahoma's status in the produc- 
tion and consumption of honey, it 
cannot be considered typical of other 
states in the Union. But the re- 
sults of the consumer and retail 
store honey surveys should be of 
value in solving some of our mar- 
keting problems. Here are a few 
highlights from the surveys. 

Consumer Survey 

Of the 2,110 families interviewed, 
it is noteworthy that somewhat 
more than six families in ten used 
honey in their homes. Almost two- 
thirds of the families that used 
honey had it in their homes at the 
time the survey was made during 
April and May, 1952. Most families 
had honey in liquid form although 
many had chunk honey (combina- 
tion of liquid and comb) and pre- 
pared honey spread. Breakfast, as 
might have been expected, was the 
most common meal at which honey 
was used, but lunch, supper and 
use between meals followed in close 
order of importance. 

Over half of Oklahoma families 
stated that they used honey in 
liquid form and two-fifths of the 
families used either chunk honey or 
a prepared spread. The 1-pound 
spread and the 1-pound glass jar 
most generally were purchased by 
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families, with the 8-ounce, 2-pound 
and 5-pound containers following in 
order of preference. 

What do you think was the favor- 
ite way honey was used by Okla- 
homa families? Of the 1451 replies, 
almost 70 per cent said their fa- 
vorite use for honey was as a spread 
on bread, biscuits, pancakes, waf- 
fles, and pastries. About 10 per 
cent of families preferred to use 
honey for cooking, baking, and can- 
ning, while the remainder used it 
on desserts and cereals, for sweet- 
ening beverages, or just ate it in 
the comb. Only 1 per cent said 
they used it for medicinal or health 
purposes. 

Those families who did not use 
honey were asked why not? You 
and I might have thought because 
it was too sticky or messy, or per- 
haps because it granulates Only 
three families out of the 784 who 
answered said honey was too sticky 
or too messy, and only three fam- 
ilies said they did not use it because 
it granulated. The big reason was 
that they just didn’t care for it, 
with some adding it was too sweet, 
too rich, or that they didn’t like 
the flavor. About one-third gave 
this reason. the next reason in or- 
der was that they couldn’t eat it 
because it didn’t agree with them, 
they were allergic to it, and some 
were diabetic. Still another group 
said they just never thought to buy 
it, others stated they preferred other 
sweets, and a relatively few said 
the price was too high or complain- 
ed of quality. But one can readily 
see that advertising, better merchan- 
dising and displays, and consumer 
education could overcome many of 
their reasons for not using honey. 

Retail Store Survey 

The amazing thing here was that 
only 12 stores out of 828 did not 
sell honey or that 816 stores did. 
Of course, many of these stores 
did not sell honey but only had jit 
on hand in case some customer 
wanted it, because the volume sold 
per month ranged all the way from 
5 pounds upwards. Another aston- 
ishing thing was that 87.6 per cent 
of the stores bought from jobbers 
or packers, while only about 10 per 
cent bought both from this source 
and from producers and only a few 
bought entirely from producers. 

Most stores stocked at least three 
forms of honey in as many different 
sizes of containers, and the major- 
ity sold 1-pound, 2-pound, spread, 
and 8-ounce containers in a rather 
close descending order of impor- 


tance. Liquid honey outsold chunk 
honey and prepared spread follow- 
ed next in order. It was of interest 
to determine that retail stores which 
stocked at least three forms and 
sizes of honey sold more honey 
than stores which stocked a limited 
number of kinds and sizes. It also 
was indicated that stores which 
stocked a number of sizes of con- 
tainer including the 5-pound size, 
sold more 2-pound jars than stores 
which did not stock the 5-pound 
containers. It would appear from 
this that when a customer gets 
an impulse to buy honey a middle- 
sized container often is selected, or 
that the 2-pound jar alongside a 
5-pound one does not look so large. 

Store operators were asked what 
could be done to increase honey con- 
sumption and 612 gave suggestions 
about 68 per cent of the store oper- 
ators. The main answer was more 
recipes and more consumer educa- 
tion, given by approximately 20 per 
cent of the stores. About 15 per cent 
said to use better displays and more 
point-of-sale material, and to use 
up-to-date merchandising methods 
to encourage more sales. About 12 
per cent said to advertise featur- 
ing honey; about 11 per cent said 
to improve the quality, the package 
or distribution; and 10 per cent said 
the price was too high. 

From these suggestions for in- 
creasing consumption of honey, it 
appears that packers and distribu- 
tors of honey have a fertile field to 
increase sales and consumption by 
making better use of honey recipes, 
promotional material, and display 
helps to expand consumer educa- 
tion and to help create better dis- 
plays of honey in stores, and by 
doing more private brand advertis- 
ing while encouraging grocers to 
mention honey in their food ads. 
The matter of improving quality, 
the package and the distribution of 
honey all are definite responsibil- 
ities of the honey industry and 
should be remedied as promptly as 
possible. 

The results of this Oklahoma 
survey are informative and of 
value to the honey industry which 
owes a debt of gratitude to the 
Oklahoma State Board of Agricul- 
ture and the Market Services Di- 
ision of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. It is hoped 
that it will be possible to have simi- 
lar surveys conducted in_ several 
more states as soon as pussible to 
give a better countrywide picture of 
our honey marketing problem. 
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OOD honey displays do sell 
honey. Sales competition is 


very keen among today’s food 
products. The consumer must be 
constantly reminded that honey is a 
wonderful food to be enjoyed in 
many ways every day. Attractive 
and interesting displays—shelf, win- 
dow, counter, and floor—-are the 
best ways to do this at the point 
of sale. A good shelf display has a 
large number of each size honey con- 
tainer—-8-ounce, 1-pound, 2-pound, 
5-pound. Top shelves are very de- 
sirable as the greater amount of 
light will make the honey look 
bright and clear. This gives it bet- 
ter sales appeal. 

It is best to keep all jars in an 
upright position so the labels are 
readable at all times. Of course, 
all honey must be correctly graded 
and attractively labeled. It is wise 
to place comb honey high enough so 
small children cannot damage it. 
Maintain shelf displays by adding 
new stock so that older honey is 
brought to the front of the display 
and sold first. Today many store 
owners expect the honey salesman 
to price the honey as it is placed 
on the shelf. Recipe booklets, like 
those from the American Honey In- 
stitute, can be added to 5-pound 
pails of honey to show the house- 
wife new ways to use honey. Keep- 
ing the shelves filled with top qual- 
ity honey at all times is the most 
important factor of a good honey 
display. 

Many stores have windows that 
can be used to double or even 
triple honey sales. The window dis- 
play must be sufficiently attractive 
to stop the consumer long enough 
to create a desire to go inside and 
buy. A straw skep or a brightly 
painted modern hive can be used 
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Honey Displays 


by Walter Diehnelt, Jr. 
“Hone } Ae Ve "as 


Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 


Walter Sr. and Walter Jr., are not only good bee- 
keepers but good salesmen as well. 


as a center point of interest Live and the 
bees are always a fascinating attrac- at all 
tion but care must be exercised in 
their use. The bees must be healthy 
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This honey display has an automatic 


picture machine which shows the story of 
bees and honey on 14 colored slides. 


The display fits the end of a food island in several 


different stores and is moved from one to another. 
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is difficult to check frequently. 
Dead or messy bees create an un- 
desirable picture to the viewer. 
Special racks with glass shelves 
make it easy to show different 
kinds of honey servers with good 
success. Signs from the American 
Honey Institute can be used in the 
window and throughout the store 
to keep reminding people of the 
good food value of honey. 

Honey recipes and signs can be 
combined with just a few honey 
jars or combs to transform a small 


Our 
Big Opportunity 


counter space into an 
point of sale display. 


effective 


Super markets with no window or 
counters have created a difficult 
problem to attract the consumer’s 
attention to honey. Mass displays 
of 50 or 100 5-pound pails of honey 
are a big help in getting honey 
out in the open. “Honey Acres” 
has a display that fits the end of 
a long food island. It has a modern 
hive into which an automatic pic- 
ture machine has been fitted. This 
shows the story of bees and honey 


by Glenn O. Jones 


Secretary-T reasurer 
American Beekeeping Federation 


T no time in the history of 
A American beekeeping has there 

been such extensive sales pro- 
motion and advertising of honey as 
in this year of 1952. 

The USDA, through the Plentiful 
Foods Branch of PMA, is laying 
the groundwork. Extension Services 
across the country are cooperating. 
Beekeeping associations are giving 
more and better attention to fairs 
and shows and other types of co- 
operative promotion. Packers are 
extending their brand name adver- 
tising. Producers are promoting, 
advertising and talking honey and 
bees at every opportunity. 

Such an extensive program is 
made possible by many factors. 
Most important of all was the deci- 
sion of the Federation to enter into 
the sales promotional field. This 
decision was made in October of 
1951 and some extensive promotion- 
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al and advertising plans were made 
following the annual meeting in Dal- 
las last January. Very largely as 
a result of the development of these 
plans, the government support level 
was substantially increased for 1952 
and loans and purchase agreements 
were made available to producers 
through county offices of PMA. 

Then the Food Distribution 
Branch of PMA, at the earnest solic- 
itation of the Federation, gave 
honey a favored spot in their pro- 
motion of Plentiful Foods during the 
month of October, the month that 
seemed to take best advantage of 
the normal movement of honey to 
market. 

The intent and the purpose of the 
Food Distribution Branch is to move 
plentiful foods in greater volume 
through normal trade channels and 
thus to relieve the need for govern- 
ment purchases under price support 


on 14 colored slides. Surrounding 
the hive are shelves that make it 
easy for the shopper to pick up jars 
or pails of honey. As this display 
is moved from store to store it has 
increased honey sales as much as 
100% for the store owner. 


Display your honey in an attrac- 
tive way. Keep it neat and clean 
at all times. Make your display 
just a little different than the usual 
food display. That’s all it takes 
to sell honey on today’s competitive 
market. 


operations. Because of the large 
amount of honey moving to the gov- 
ernment under the 1951 support pro- 
gram, their promotion of honey will 
be more extensive than normally 
given a plentiful food and has the 
added advantage of having been 
planned more than six months in 
advance. It extends to personal 
calls on officers and leaders of vir- 
tually all organizations in the food 
distribution field. All of these are 
being asked and urged to bring the 
matter of honey sales promotion to 
the favorable attention of their 
members across the country so there 
can be general nationwide promo- 
tion and advertising of honey dur- 
ing October and particularly during 
National Honey Week. 

Some 50 or more people from the 
Washington office and the 5 region- 
al offices of PMA have been work- 
ing on this program. In addition to 
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the contacts with food distributors 
and their organizations, regular 
news releases are going to a large 
majority of newspaper, magazine 
and radio outlets across the country. 

State College Extension Services 
are regular cooperators in plentiful 
foods programs of USDA and those 
who have been visited by representa- 
tives of beekeeper organizations 
have promised more than the usual 
attention to honey promotion. In 
many states it will extend to the 
home demonstration level, a spot 
honey has had difficulty in reach- 
ing in the past. 

This is but a partial listing of the 
promotional helps coming to the in- 
dustry as a result of the interest and 
cooperation of public agencies at 
national and state levels. All of 
them are necessary parts of such a 
promotional program. All of them 
are deeply appreciated by the indus- 
try. 

However, the final responsibility 
for the total success of such a pro- 
gram remains with the PRODUCER. 

As such, he can neither alter nor 
avoid the fact that the responsibility 
for honey sales remains in his hands 


until the honey actually reaches the 
consumer. Unsold stocks of honey 
of the previous year fix, to a large 
extent, the price for the current 
year. The producer PAYS, through 
a lower return, for the LACK of 
promotion and advertising. It would 
be cheaper to pay for it in advance. 

This year, due very largely to a 
support program that encouraged an 
early movement of the 1951 crop to 
the government, stocks of 1951 
honey are below normal and only 
rare lots will move to market at less 
that support levels. Loans and pur- 
chase agreements are available to 
cover honey for which there is not 
an immediate place in the market. 
Prices will advance above those 
support levels in direct proportion 
to the effectiveness of the promo- 
tional program which must, to be 
really effective, find new users, new 
consumers, for upward to 30 million 
pounds. 

It is a stupendous job and will 
take stupendous efforts on the part 
of every individual in the industry, 
but it CAN be done and MUST be 
done in 1952. 

Early plans of the American Bee- 


Sight and Sound 


Sell Honey 








by Hans H. Schumacher 


Owner, B-Z-B Honey Company 
Alhambra, California 








years ago one William Dawes, 
together with a companion, 
took a wild horseback ride through 
the Massachusetts countryside to 
warn the citizens that the enemy 
army was on its way. 
Very few people will recognize the 
name of William Dawes. But every- 
one knows his companion. Thanks 


oO: a certain April evening some 
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to a masterful piece of advertising 
done for him by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Paul Revere is known 
in every home—just as your brand 
of honey should be. 

The beekeeper’s product is not 
yet sold when it is bought by the 
packer. The packer’s product isn’t 
sold when it is bought by the re- 
tailer. Honey is sold only when 


keeping Federation called for na- 
tional advertising of honey in 1952 
to serve as a catalyst and a focal 
point around which packers and in- 
dividual beekeepers could build their 
own promotion and advertising. It 
is extremely regrettable that these 
plans failed to have sufficient fi- 
nancial support from the industry 
to permit their being completed. It 
is doubly regrettable in that it was 
largely because of these plans that 
the industry was able to secure the 
promotional help of PMA. 

It places directly upon producers 
and packers the responsibility for 
the extensive industry advertising 
anticipated when the promotional 
program was approved. Such is a 
MUST for maximum results and 
nothing less than maximum results 
should be considered. 

Every producer of honey is ur- 
gently requested to advertise honey 
during October. Whether produc- 
tion is measured in pounds or in 
tons, whether sales are direct to 
consumers or through regular trade 
channels, ADVERTISE and take an 
active part in the creation of better 
markets. 


Mrs. Housewife takes it off the 
grocer’s shelf. To sell honey you 
must reach the consumer—and the 
way to reach her is by advertising. 
Advertising takes many forms. 
The label you put on your jar or 
package is an advertisement in it- 
self. You can sell honey through 
store displays, banners, premiums, 
outdoor posters, local newspapers 
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even national magazines if your dis- 
tribution warrants it. 

But for advertising at the local 
level, radio and television—of all 
media can perhaps do the most 
effective job of selling honey to the 
housewife and her family. 


Radio—the Power of the 
Spoken Word 

Let us consider radio first, since 
this great medium reaches every 
section of the country, even those 
areas which do not as yet receive 
television. 

As all of us who sell honey know, 
our product is difficult to present 
appealingly in an illustration for 
newspaper or magazine, being trans- 
parent and nearly colorless. In a 
drawing or a photograph, a slice of 
toast spread with honey looks like 
a slice of toast spread with anything 

or nothing. But on radio, the mag- 
ic spoken word can conjure up all 
sorts of appetizing associations .. . 
it can make the listener fairly taste 
that hot buttered toast spread with 
delicious fragrant sweet honey ... 
it can create a sudden new and pow- 
erful desire for honey among those 
consumers who may not have 
thought of this natural sweet for 
many years. 

What form should your radio ad- 
vertising take? You have three 
basic choices: 

1. Sponsorship of a complete pro- 
gram. 

2. Live or recorded spots. 

3. Participation. 

The first method—sponsorship of 
a complete program-—-may call for 
more outlay than most packers care 
to spend. However, it can be very 
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of honey in his sample room. 


resultful if your local station has 
available a very good program with 
a large established following. (It is 
usually a long and costly procedure 
to try to launch a new program and 
build your own audience.) The ad- 
vantage of having your own com- 
plete 15-minute or half-hour pro- 
gram is that you can “custom-build” 
your commercial messages to fit 
into the format of the show, thereby 
increasing their impact; and also, of 
course, there is considerable prestige 
value in being the sole sponsor of a 
highly popular program. 

Far less expensive is the use of 
“spots’”—commercial announcements 
of lengths from 20 seconds to one 
minute— interspersed between local 
or network shows. “Live” spots 
are scripts read by the station an- 
nouncer. “Recorded” spots are put 
on records or transcriptions, and can 
include music and sound effects at 
your will. The outstanding advan- 
tage of “spots” of either kind is that 
they can be created exactly to suit 
you. You can control every word of 
the copy and know that your mes- 
sage is presented precisely as you 
want it to be. The major disadvan- 
tage is that, unless you go to the 
expense of producing a variety of 
such spots, their repetition may be- 
come so monotonous as to antago- 
nize the listener. Also, of course, 
spots which are either read verba- 
tim by an announcer or played from 
a record have a “third person” qual- 
ity to them which may detract some- 
what from their conviction. 

Participation in a popular pro- 
gram can be the most economical 
and at the same time the most ef- 


fective advertising for honey. Al- 
most every radio station offers sev- 
eral participation programs, ranging 
from cooking classes to disk jockey 
shows, each with its own faithful 
following. Often a local market or 
chain of markets has its own pro- 
gram on which it invites participa- 
tion of manufacturers whose brands 
it stocks. Going in on such a pro- 
gram always insures the coopera- 
tion of that particular retail outlet, 
but may not always be the most 
effective form of advertising to the 
general consumer, unless the partic- 
ipating program is a popular one. 

On participation programs, the 
personality in charge of the show 
usually delivers the commercials 
ad lib. Thus you benefit by the sin- 
cerity and influence of the person- 
ality. If a radio star has a loyal 
following, his (or her) “Buy it be- 
cause I use it and like it’ can be a 
very powerful sales argument. The 
disadvantage of this type of adver- 
tising is patent, of course. You can- 
not control exactly what will be 
said, nor precisely the manner in 
which your product will be presented. 

How to choose the right type of 
program for your particular situa- 
tion? What kind of commercial 
messages to use? Before consider- 
ing these important points, let us 
discuss television as a medium, since 
advertising on both radio and tele- 
vision is governed by the same gen- 
eral basic rules. 


Television—Sound PLUS Sight 
Of all advertising media, 


televi- 
sion is probably the strongest. It 
combines ear appeal with eye ap- 
peal. But television not, now, 
magic—as it was at one time. 

Four years ago in the Los Angeles 
area television was the eighth won- 
der of the world. There were only 
a few stations telecasting, and view- 
ers—enthralled by the marvel of liv- 
ing pictures in their own homes 
watched any and every program 
beamed forth, no matter how dread- 
ful. Early advertisers on TV found 
sales results fantastic beyond belief. 

Today, though the number of 
television sets in the area has mul- 
tiplied astronomically, effects of TV 
advertising are far less sensational. 
Viewers have become selective, criti- 
cal, even blase. Competition for the 
viewer’s time has grown acute. As 
a result, programs must be selected 
with the greatest care. 

The same pattern will probably be 
repeated in those areas of our coun- 
try which do not now have televi- 
sion. So beware, if you are one of 


is 
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the first advertisers on TV in your 
area, of being cver-encouraged by 
early great sales spurts. These will 
in all probability level off as televi- 
sion loses its novelty. Consistency 
of advertising in television as in any 
other medium is therefore important. 

In television, as in radio, you have 
three general types of advertising 
to choose from—sponsorship of a 
complete program, spot announce- 
ments, or participation. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each 
are basically the same as in radio. 
However, since television adds sight 
to sound, you have these additional 
points to consider: 

The visual presentation of your 
product can be a strong sales weap- 
on. You can show your jar or 
package vividly. You can, by use of 
a filmed commercial, animate 
dramatize your product. You can 
show a happy family eating and 
enjoying honey at breakfast or any 
other meal. On a participation pro- 
gram, the personality of the show 
can be seen eating and enjoying 
honey. 

A few words of caution, however, 
may be in order from one who has 
had experience. Honey in the jar 
may photograph dark and unat- 
tractive. Fill your demonstration 
jar with your lightest colored honey 
—even with plain water. Never, on 
a “live” program, have the announc- 
er or personality of the show spread 
or pour your honey while “on cam- 
era.” If you want to show slices of 
toast or biscuits or cereal sweetened 
with honey, be sure to have the 
spreading or pouring done out of 
camera range. Never turn the 
camera on a jar of your honey after 
it has been poured from. 

And now, knowing that both tele- 
vision and radio—properly used— 
can be highly effective media for 
the advertising of honey, perhaps 
we should consider what “proper 
use” of these media would be. 


How Can You Sell Honey? 
Whatever advertising medium you 
use, radio, TV or any other, your 
problem is twofold: first, to promote 
the idea of honey itself, to educate 
the consumer in the use of honey, to 
sell honey as against other sweets; 
second, to sell Your-Name brand of 
honey against all other brands. 
Honey advertising should be in 
keeping with the product itself. 
Honey contains no mysterious in- 
gredient, no irium, mirium or delir- 
ium. It doesn’t snap, crackle, or 
send up an atomic cloud. It is sim- 
ply and merely nature’s own sweet, 
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BOe Sante 
Hundreds o: 


display that tied in with B-Z-B’s TV cam i 
ges and product stacks throughout the South were credited with hav- ~ 


at the point of purchase. ¢ 


ing succeuatully supported the TV premium campaign. 


a healthful and delicious food, an 
appetizing adjunct to other good 
foods, and a nutritious and flavor- 
ful ingredient in cooking and bak- 
ing. 

Simplicity, believability, appetite 
appeal, above all sincerity should be 
the keynote of your advertising mes- 
sages. Associate honey in the mind 
of the listener with other enjoyable 
things—-with other appetite-arous- 
ing foods. Describe its own advan- 
tages and appeals in a way that will 
create a powerful desire to use 
honey . . . then make sure that there 
is sufficient repetition and reason- 
why in your advertising so that it is 
Your Brand the consumer takes off 
the grocer’s shelf! 


Choosing Your Program 

Keeping this principle in mind 
that honey can best be sold with 
simplicity and sincerity, you have a 
valuable guide to your choice of 
programs. 

When you buy a radio or televi- 
sion show, or a “spot” or participa- 
tion on either medium, stop and con- 
sider. Don’t let yourself be high- 
pressured by a salesman who quotes 
impressive Hooper ratings (or other 
survey figures) to you. A high-rat- 
ing show may be too expensive for 
you, and may not give you the best 
results in the long run. 

Put yourself in the hands of a 
reliable advertising agency, whose 
job it is to evaluate the available 
programs and counsel you as to the 
best buy. 


If you have no such agency at } 
hand to serve you, then do some re- 
search of your own before you sign 
a contract. Remember, the program 
that you personally like or that your 
wife and her friends enjoy may not 
be the program that will sell honey 7 
for you. Go to the “grass roots” 
call on all the major markets and 
grocery stores in your sales area. 
Ask the managers for their opinion 
on what shows are selling what pro- 
ducts. You may be surprised at 
what you learn. You might think 
that a cooking class would be a nat- 
ural spot for honey advertising. In 
many cases you would be exactly 
right. On the other hand, in your 
area you might sell more honey by 
using a popular disk jockey, western 
band, news broadcast, or children’s 
program. (Don’t ever discount the 
child audience, by the way. The 
voice of a child is a loud voice in the 
home, and youthful radio or TV 
fans can put plenty of pressure on 
Mommy to buy the brand of honey 
that their favorite star sponsors!) 

In placing “spot” commercials, try 
to buy time directly before or after 
a high-rating local or network show. 


The Grocer—Your Best Friend 
Whatever kind and amount of 
advertising you do, it is essential to 
enlist the cooperation of your retail 
outlets and tie in with them by 
means of market displays, banners, 
and other point-of-sale promotion. 
If you offer a premium, take pains 
to see that it is the type of premium 
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which can be handled easily by the 
grocer—or require the consumer to 
send a label from your honey in to 
your company for the premium, 
rather than bothering the grocer 
with it. (Incidentally, the use of 
premiums should be handled with 
caution. Results may be disappoint- 
ing.) 

Be sure to keep the grocer in- 
formed about what you are doing to 
promote the sale of your honey. 
Advertise in his local trade journals, 
cooperate with him in the matter of 
advertising allowances for his news- 


ONEY could easily retail for 

double the present prices if it 

were advertised! This may 
sound fantastic, but not so much 
so when we consider the great 
strides salesmanship has made in 
our civilization. 

Advertising has been the secret of 
this Aladdin’s Lamp. Advertising 
is the art of inducing the public 
to buy or invest. We must first 
understand advertising and _ its 
power before we can have faith in 
it. It is like a farmer who plants 
in the winter for a harvest in the 
summer. It takes faith, and faith 
is based on evidence. 

The evidence we wish to present 
to back up our introductory state- 
ment has been gleaned from some 
25 years in honey promotional 
work, part of this time with a na- 
tional honey concern. 

Before any advertising program is 
undertaken, a survey is in order to 
determine: 
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paper ads. Ask his advice, seek his 
aid in merchandising your honey. 
Make him feel that he is the most 
important link in the long chain of 
your sales, as—supported by good 
advertising—he actually is! 


Dont’ Expect Miracles 


This word of caution above all: 
don’t expect your advertising to 
double your business overnight. For 
one thing, many prospective custom- 
ers may already have an unfinished 
jar of honey in the home, which 
your advertising will remind them 


to use up, before they need to buy 
more. 

Remember, when you advertise 
honey, you are trying to influence 
the eating habits of your potential 
customers—families, some of whom 
may never have used honey in their 
lives .. . some of whom may be only 
intermittent honey users . . . some 
of whom may use honey but buy a 
different brand from yours. To 
reach and influence all of these fam- 
ilies takes time, effort and patience. 
Results can’t be judged in days or 
weeks, perhaps not even in months. 


Beekeeping’s 
Aladdin’s Lamp 








by George S. Biggers 


Ojai, California 





1. What are the basic 
customers? 

2. Can the market be improved? 

In the case of honey, the cause 
for buying falls primarily in two 
categories: 

1. A taste for honey, often cul- 
tivated from childhood and more 
predominate in the rural sections. 

2. The health appeal. 

Operating against these appeals 
is the economy check. 

No matter how good your prod- 
uct is, the public must first be con- 
vinced it is worth the price, or real 
value. This was brought home to 
us in the depression period. 

Acting as a demonstrator on Sat- 
urday afternoons in order to get in 
touch with the pulse of the market 
and often picking up valuable ideas 
for advertising, we discovered that 
people still thought of honey as a 
luxury because of its high price 
in the first World War. When we 
would show it was as low in price 


causes for 


as the cheapest sirups, then would 
we score in sales. 

Yet as price conscious as the 
public is, it can be overcome by 
proper appeal. Let’s take liver for 
example. Remember when it was 
given away in the meat market? 
But now it commands top price. 
Why has this occurred? Liver has 
not changed, the public attitude has 
however. This demand was brought 
about because of its relation to 
health. The health idea often over- 
rides the economic check. 

Honey is in its element in the 
health appeal. It is the one food the 
Bible honors as a health food, 

as an honeycomb, sweet to 
the soul and health to the bones.” 

Prov. 16:24. 

The articles on honey by Dr. 
Jarvis, published in the American 
Bee Journal, if given wide enough 
publicity, would DOUBLE or 
TRIPLE the national consumption 
of honey. 
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Three good honey displays which have 
made the public notice and buy more 


honey. 


oe 
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In the depression, an outstanding 
chain of mammoth markets was in- 
duced against their will, to stock 
top quality orange, clover, and sage 
in 5-pound tins. They felt it was 
a waste of time because they had 
to retail at a much higher price 
than any other honey in the same 
size, and during the depression cus- 
tomers were so price conscious. Af- 
ter a year’s work of advertising and 
displays with educational placards, 
carefully kept records surprised all 
of us. 

They showed that 35% of the 
chain stores’ honey sales were in 
the premium priced 5-pound tins. 
These market orders often ran from 
one to two tons an order for each 
market. 

This again convinced us that price 
consciousness could be overcome. 

Another example is comb honey 
of only fair grade retailing for 57 
cents for 12 ounces alongside one- 
pound jars of extracted honey sell- 
ing for 33 cents. 

The answer to this question can 
be the key to our problems. It is 
not just the well to do who buy 
that comb honey, but also those in 
the lower income brackets. 

We have watched customers many 
times, fondly handle a section of 
comb, continually rubbing the cel- 


lophane wrapper, with that hungry 


look in their eyes. Then we have 
seen customers on many occasions 
jab their finger through the wrap- 
per into the comb for a sample. 
WHY? Comb honey has sales ap- 
peal! 

Again in checking honey prices 
in relation to other grocery items 
we were shocked to find 5 pounds 
of honey retailing for $1.10 in 
southern California, while in an 
eastern state where most grocery 
items were comparable with south- 
ern California’s prices, honey in 5- 
pound tins was retailing at $2.50. 

Upon investigation, we found that 
the people in the lower income 
brackets were purchasing these 5- 
pound tins at $2.50, and the stores 
could not get enough. 

The mere mention of honey will 
often increase sales. For example, 
in a county where 99% of the stores 
handled our honey, we gave a bee 
demonstration at the county fair. 
This resulted in considerable news- 
paper publicity for honey. A few 
days later in covering the route, we 
were surprised to find so many 
stores with depleted stocks and some 
stores clear out. Especially so since 
it was one of our hot summer spells 
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and people were not supposed to 
buy honey in hot weather. We 
sought to find the answer, and all 
evidence pointed to the publicity 
from the bee demonstration. 

To verify this fact, we waited un- 
til the next hot spell and went to 
the newspapers asking them to run 
a news item regarding the season’s 
honey crop for the state. Just an 
excuse to get the word honey be- 
fore the public. Again the depleted 
store stocks confirmed the fact that 
just to remind people of honey will 
increase sales. 

In another experiment carried on 
in an entire division of an out- 
standing chain store group which 
we serviced, accurate records were 
kept for one year of all sales ef- 
forts and sales. 

The following year, we put on a 
big sales effort. Small photostat 
cards were placed on stands with 
interesting educational pictures on 
the bee and honey industry. These 
tied in with the basic principles of 
honey sales—economy, goodness and 
health. 

At the end of the second year, 
we took the results as shown by the 
records to the buyer and general 
manager and convinced them by 
these records that their honey sales 
had been increased 300%. We pur- 
suaded them to place honey in the 
same mark-up category as other 
staple lines of that time, which was 
25% profit instead of 30% for 
specialty items. When they did so, 
this in turn caused the rest of the 
grocery trade to follow suit. 

This all was the result of a small 
amount of advertising. 

We wish to cite an experience 
which proved that just any kind of 
advertising will not get results. In 
a large city we chose an outstanding 
grocery store. We made a display 
of bees and honey in a large front 
window. Placards were used to con- 
vey to the public the goodness of 
honey. The store manager enthu- 
siastically pronounced it a success. 
The city police department sent a 
letter complaining of the congestion 
caused by the crowds of onlookers. 
Everything indicated that the dis- 
play was a success until we found 
that sales of honey had not in- 
creased. 

Mingling with the crowd, we found 
that the economic idea had not 
reached the people. We took out 
the placards stressing this point and 
substituted new ones with the same 
thought couched in different phras- 
es. Sales results, checked a few days 


later, showed that the idea in new 
phrases was working. 

For advertising CAN mold the 
customer’s attitude. If he is con- 
vinced that honey will make a dis- 
tinct contribution to health, then 
the attitude towards values changes. 

Take the case of the family who 
tried to get their little girl to take 
cod liver oil. Each day the child’s 
resentment grew until it flared into 
open rebellion. The mother called 
in the father to force the child to 
take the cod liver oil. This the 
father refused, but he suggested 
that he and the mother take the 
cod liver oil instead. Each evening 
in taking it, they would remark 
about the virtue of cod liver oil 
for getting rosy cheeks and keeping 
away colds. Soon after a few eve- 
nings, the child was begging for 
some. It was refused, explaining 
that it was too expensive, etc. Af- 
ter the child commenced to cry for 
it for several evenings, it was al- 
lowed to have some. Some time 
later the child was taken to the 
hospital seriously ill. When the 
father arrived several days later, 
the nurses wanted to know why the 
child relished cod liver oil. The 
father explained how the child’s at- 
titude had been changed. 

So with advertisement, by edu- 
cating the public to the health- 
giving virtues of honey, their at- 
titude toward its value is raised, and 
they would gladly pay double the 
present price. 

There are many avenues which are 
ideal, and not too expensive, due 
to the public’s interest in bees and 
honey. Advertising agencies have 
estimated the thousands of dollars 
spent by other products to obtain 
the same results we have received 
free in newspaper, motion picture 
and television, fairs, clubs, and in 
public schools. 

It has been our effort to get the 
public to realize that they are get- 
ting nature’s great health sweet so 
cheaply because the bees work for 
nothing, and the flowers are free. 

At the end of the year when the 
books on the business are analyzed, 
we then realize the great amount of 
work for such meager returns. We 
feel that we are like the Indians 
who traded their gold and precious 
furs for a few trinkets. 

Advertising can be our Aladdin's 
Lamp to increase consumption and 
in turn build a better market. The 
need seems to be not only more 
advertising, but a nationwide co- 
ordination of all advertising efforts. 
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keepers are behind the times. I 

am referring to the comparative 
lack of attention to packaging and 
labeling of honey. Some honey 
packers are alert and are taking 
advantage of practices and devices 
already developed by other food 
packers. 

To support my belief, I would like 
to point out that economic competi- 
tion is probably the greatest it has 
ever been. The market is over- 
crowded, producers are constantly 
striving for a share of business. To 
make the situation more difficult for 
the beekeeper, honey is all too often 
an unplanned purchase. Hence we 
should try to present our product in 
such a way as to attract attention 
and create a desire for purchase. 
An attractive pack and label can 
help to develop consumer interest. 

It is my conviction that all too 
frequently the smaller producer- 
packer pays little attention to the 
zontainer and label he uses. In 
some instances, it may be a question 
of using what is available. In this 
regard, the manufacturers of con- 
tainers and labels have a definite 
responsibility. However, unless the 
beekeeper indicates how improve- 
ment can be made, the manufactur- 
er is likely to continue turning out 
the items that seem to have the 
greatest demand. 

Some time ago I consulted a mar- 
keting specialist on the matter of 
honey labels. As he examined those 
which I had for display, I could see 
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Some Thoughts 


on Honey Labels 


and Containers 


by Dr. Frank R. Shaw 


University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


that he was puzzled. Finally, after 
rejecting most of the labels he 
turned to me and asked, “Who buys 
these labels?” When I informed 
him that beekeepers did, he replied 
“These labels are made to 
beekeepers, not to sell honey to the 
consumer.” This was somewhat of 
a shock to me but on reflection I 
have come to agree with him. 

So—what are the characteristics 
of a good label. I would include the 
following as essential: 


sell to 


Pigure 1. 


1. Must be neat, simple and at- 
tractive. Too many of our labels 
have all the ornate characteristics 
of pictures popular in the nineties, 
sixty years ago. 

2. The word “Honey” must stand 
out from the rest of the label. 
Should be readable at a distance of 
ten feet 

3. The label should have consum- 
er appeal. Many of our labels ap- 
pear to have been designed to ap- 
peal to the producer rather than to 
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the consumer. A bee, as an insect, 
often is not appealing to the house- 
wife. Modern marketing theory is 
to exclude bugs from food and to 
the uninformed, a bee is a bug. 

It may be advisable to study con- 
sumer reaction to the picture of a 
bee. If objectionable, then we should 
not use labels with bees on them. 
Possible exceptions would be carica- 
tures of bees. An outstanding ex- 
ample of the successful use of cari- 
catures has been the cartoon series 
of Elsie and her family in promoting 
the sale of evaporated milk. 

4. The popular connotation of the 
word “honey” is of an attractive 
girl—not of an amber liquid. We 
should take advantage of the popu- 
lar meaning of the word. This could 
be done by using Honey Maid, Honey 
Girl or similar words or by including 
a picture of an attractive girl serv- 
ing honey on toast or on cereal. 

5. A suggested use for honey is 
desirable. This could be provided as 
suggested under No. 4 or through 
some catch phrase as, “Honey 
Makes Morning Cereal Tempting.” 

6. The base color of the label 
should complement the color of the 
honey. Under these conditions the 
color of the word “honey” can be 
the same as the color of the honey 
itself. In general the base color 
of the label should be a reddish blue 
for lighter honey and a dark blue 
for amber honey. 

7. Net weight. 

8. Producer’s or packer’s name. 
If included, the lettering should be 
subordinate to the word “honey.” 


Certain features present on many 
of the labels now available are not 
desirable. Technical terms such as 
“extracted” are well omitted since 
the consumer may believe that this 
implies an undesirable process. A 
statement about liquefying granu- 
lated honey should not appear on 
the label. It implies, in the mind of 
the consumer, a possible deteriora- 
tion of the honey. If such informa- 
tion must be included it could be 
printed on the lid of the container. 
Certain manufacturers include state- 
ments on container lids if their pro- 
ducts are affected by extremes of 
temperature. Other manufacturers 
are including suggested uses on the 
lid of the container. Figure 1 illus- 
trates such uses. 


The reader may wonder if labels 
possessing the characteristics listed 
above are available. At present the 
answer is a qualified “no.” How- 
ever, better labels could be obtained 
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if the beekeepers demanded them. 
It would seem to me that such a 
project might well come within the 
scope of the activities of the Ameri- 
can Beekeeping Federation. 


Containers are also important in 
the sale of honey just as they have 
been in the sale of cheese and other 
products. A _ particular shape or 
structure may have great influence 
in the selection of a jar of honey by 
the consumer. 


In general, a good container 
should possess the following charac- 
teristics: 


1. The shape should be based on 
either of two factors, eye appeal or 
subsequent utility, or a combination 
of these. In this regard, a flat or 
tapered jar is more artistic and dis- 
plays the honey better than a round 
jar (fig. 2). Some containers have 
subsequent utility value as drinking 
glasses (fig. 2). Certain jars chief- 
ly used for chunk comb honey have 
subsequent uses as_ refrigerator 
dishes or as cookie jars. All of 
these factors influence the consumer 
who likes to get something for noth- 
ing. 

2. A second important character- 
istic of a good honey container is 
that the neck should be sufficiently 
large to make removal of the honey 
an easy matter. No thrifty house- 
wife likes to discard an “empty” 
container that has an ounce or more 
of honey still in it. 


3. Smaller containers may have 
a device to prevent drip. Such a 
feature is desirable since the honey 
can then be served directly from the 
container. 


4. For practically all liquid honey, 
a glass container is preferable to tin 
since the color of the honey has 
sales appeal in itself. 


What about the relationship of the 
label and the container? The fol- 
lowing factors are of importance. 

1. The size of the label should 
conform to the size of the container. 
It should not be so large as to ob- 
scure the honey nor so small as to 
be lost on the container. If the 
word “honey” on the label can be 
read at a distance of ten feet the 
label is sufficiently large. 

2. The shape of the label should 
conform to the shape of the con- 
tainer. A tall, narrow label should 
not be used on a “squatty” jar. 

3. The label should be applied to 
the container with care. The lines 
of the label should blend with the 
lines of the container. Avoidance 
of an excess of adhesive in applying 
labels is desirable, otherwise you 
may have unsightly containers or 
the labels may be wrinkled. 


One final point to be emphasized 
when you have a good label, a good 
container and a good honey—-how 
are you going to display it. The 
best displays are so arranged that 
some source of light shines through 
the honey. This again takes ad- 
vantage of the eye appeal of the 
honey itself. 


In summary, I would advise great- 
er care in selecting a label which 
will appeal to the consumer rather 
than to the beekeeper. Containers 
which have eye appeal or subsequent 
utility value are also more valuable 
than plain, round jars in stimulat- 
ing consumer interest. 


Pigure 2. Some packs of honey possessing eye appeal or subsequent utility value. 
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George Biggers, in this Round-up, tells his experiences and gives his ideas about 
advertising and promoting the sale of honey. One of his advertising stunts is this bee 
beard. In February (page 64) is another picture of the bee beard. This was featured 
by Ripley in “Believe It or Not.” Taking a comb at a time, he shakes the bees into 
a basket, pours them into his hand and then places them carefully around his chin and 
brushes them into place. Biggers and his beard were televised over a national hookup 
and all over the nation people were reminded once again of honey. 


Willow herb (photo from Dr. David Bone, Beckenham, Kent, England). Here we 
call it more often “fireweed.” Dr. Bone found it growing in Beckenham on the site of 
a house which had been destroyed by a fiying bomb during the war. Northern bee- 
keepers are likely to be familiar with willow herb which springs up after forest fires 
and often covers the burn with a dense growth. Later it is gradually crowded out by 
other plants. Honey from this source is light colored and has a fine flavor. 
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Dr. Bone also sends this picture of a 
colony of bees in a straw skep, a sight 
seldom seen these days, either here or 
in England where straw skeps used to 
be common. Skeps for garden use for 
their interest and ornament are some- 
times bought here, the skeps being im- 
ported from Holland. 


Harvey B. Lovell, University of Louis. 
ville, who sent this picture of the miner’s 
candle, says that it is a honey plant that 
grows throughout the western states, 
chiefly at high altitudes. It has a long 
spike of flowers that blooms for a long 
time and bees visit it eagerly. As much 
as a forty pound surplus has been re. 
ported. It is abundant along roadsides 
in western Colorado and Wyoming. 
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Store A, featured an island dis with 6 cases cut away to 7 the honey. 
This type of display calls honey to the attention of the customer by g in his or 
her way. 


In Store B, the honey was put on a shelving in the first aisle surrounded 
by related and ‘fast moving items. A good spot for a mass display of honey. 


In Store C, ——, was Bn minently displayed in a center aisle with a basket 4 
e regular pri 


ay of Ballard’s Biscuits. customer to buy both items at their 
Prices shown were in early 1952 before new support price—Ed.) 
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Displays 
Move Honey 


In cooperation with the Govern- 
ment’s promotional program for 
honey, Jewel Food Stores conducted 
experimental sales tests in three of 
their stores in the Chicago area. 
Their purpose in making this dis- 
play survey was to gain informa- 
tion for use in their chain of stores 
to move the most honey during the 
month of October. 


In Store A, an island display of 
10 cases of honey was set up fea- 
tured at the sale price of 25 cents 
for a 1-pound jar. This display sold 
84 jars during the week in com- 
parison with an average weekly 
sale of 24 jars—-an increase of 350 
per cent. The manager reported 
that movement of a nationally ad- 
vertised brand and other forms and 
sizes of containers was normal dur- 
ing this period. 


In Store B, a 10-case display of 
1-pound jars was used in the first 
aisle using adjustable shelving. This 
honey was featured at the regular 
price of 29 cents. This display sold 
45 jars as compared with an aver- 
age weekly sale of 15 jars—an in- 
crease of 300 per cent. The man- 
ager reported no loss of movement 
on other brands and sizes of con- 
tainers of honey. 


In Store C, another 10-case dis- 
play of i1-pound jars was tied in 
with a basket display of Ballard’s 
Biscuits. This display was set up 
on adjustable shelving in a center 
aisle and regular retail prices were 
used on both items, the customer 
having to purchase both items to- 
gether. This display sold 59 jars 
of honey in comparison with a week- 
ly average sale of 15 jars—an in- 
crease of 393 per cent. The man- 
ager reported normal movement of 
other brands of honey during the 
test period. 


With no attempt to judge the 
comparative merits of these three 
experimental displays, it can be 
stated that the tie-in display with 
a related item had the greatest 
increase in honey sales, the island 
display at a sale price was next 
in order, with the display in Store 
B following. But all greatly in- 
creased the sale of honey! Large 
and better displays move honey!!! 
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New Recipe Box 


American Honey Institute 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Whoa! Stand still a minute, you 
busy beekeepers, while we let you 
in on a secret—a secret that is so 
good, folks will soon stop hush- 
hushing it and start hurrahing in- 
stead. 

This is it: a new, complete recipe 
file box of all honey recipes has 
hit the honey industry. Put out, 
of course, by the American Honey 
Institute, this file box is a dream 
come true not only for the folks 
at the Institute but also for you 
honey people, who are forever look- 
ing for the absolute top in honey 
promotion. 

We think we've hit that 
with this recipe box. 

Let us describe it to you.... 

The box itself is built of sturdy 
cardboard and opens with a hinged 
lid. It is standard recipe card size, 
so every homemaker will find that 
her present recipe cards can be filed 
in it. 

Colors are red and yellow—or if 
you prefer, green and yellow. Top 
of the box says “Favorite Honey 
Recipes,” and around the sides are 
free-hand sketches of flowers and 
leaves. Printing is done in black, 
but the word “Honey” on the top 
of the box is fancifully printed in 
the two-tone color scheme. 


“top” 


Inside are the customary file 
separators, one each for beverages, 
breads, cakes, cookies, desserts, 
meats, menus, salads, sandwiches, 
sauces, vegetables, and specialities. 

And then comes the crowning 
glory of this recipe box: under each 
of these headings, the Institute has 
carefully gleaned its very best test- 
ed recipes, printed each one on a 
separate card, and filed it proper- 
ly. There is a grand slam of 64 
recipe cards in this box. 

Each recipe is tried and true, each 
recipe is designed to make honey 
a constant companion in every home 
that has one of these boxes. 

That all-important finishing touch 
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that sets off this recipe box from 
all others is simply this—on the 
front of each recipe card isc printed 
a picture of the recipe in finished 
form. No need to guess what these 
recipes will look like as finished 
products. The homemaker will know 
in advance how the honey cake she 
is making will turn out when she 
is through baking it. 

Anyone who has had even one 
picture cut made will appreciate the 
thousands of dollars’ worth of cuts 
this recipe file boasts of. 

Besides recipes, the Institute has 
taken great pains to include menu 
suggestions for the homemaker; 
there are twenty-two of them in 
all. And of course they all include 
honey. 

This is what the honey industry 
has been waiting for so long. 

Give yourself up to your imagi- 
nation for a moment and see what 
this recipe box can mean to you 
and to every beekeeper. 

The box would sell like wild fire 
at any state fair or display booth 
or honey stand. This is what home- 
makers like and want; it is what 
beekeepers want homemakers to 
like, for it puts honey ideas into 
the minds of the nation’s cooks. 

The box is ideal for wedding and 
shower gifts, for bridge prizes and 
favors, for Christmas remem- 
brances, as a friendly gesture to- 
ward your hostess for the evening. 

Those extra good customers of 
yours who come back every year 
should be rewarded. Reward them 
with a free recipe box. It will be 
the cheapest way you can ever buy 
that most precious of commodities, 
good will from your customers. 

See that each high school cooking 
class has one for reference. Teach 
the honey idea at an early age and 
it will blossom forth at a later date. 

Be sure your name and address 
is pasted inside the lid of the box, 
so a honey customer will know 
where to come. 


Advertise the boxes in your local 
paper, homemakers will know 
where they can buy them. You can 
do your own little mail-order busi- 
ness, for each recipe box is individ- 
ually wrapped in its own sturdy 
mailing carton. A good trick would 
be to give a small eight-ounce jar 
of your honey with each recipe box 
you sell. After all, it’s your honey 
you are promoting with this file 
box 


so 


How did this whole idea for aj 


honey recipe box come about, any- 
way? 

Shortly before the war, 
Grace, the director of the Institute, 


Hw cay Nm Ma 


Let us tell you the story .. .7 
Mrs. 5 


who is short of stature but long in” 


ability, 


thought up the idea of an#® 


all-honey recipe file box. War short-# 
ages halted making the dream into® 


reality, however. 


Soon after the 


armistice Mrs. ? 


Grace took up her pet scheme again. | 


It was a complicated job of sift- 
ing recipes to arrive at the best, 
of testing different styles of boxes 
to get the most satisfactory, of hav- 
ing pictures taken and cuts made 
to go with the recipes, of deciding 
on the most effective color schemes, 
the best art work, of proof read- 
ing, and finally, of assembling all 
the cards into each box. 

And of course the most crucial 
problem was to gather the financial 
means to cover the printing and 
production costs of the box. 

Cost of the box is nominal we 
are sure you will agree. An individ- 
ual box sells for $1.00; a dozen sell 
for $9.00, postpaid. This includes 
only the cost of printing. It does 
not include the cost of the many 
pictures, nor the cost involved in 
the preparation of the box. 

We ask you to send $1.00 for one 
box as a tester; we know you'll be 
so sold on them yourself that you 
will soon order them by the dozen. 
Send orders to American Honey In- 
stitute, Commercial State Bank 
Bidg., Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Capping Pattern May Be Beautiful and Strong 


by Edwin J. Anderson 


the writer has worked with 
bees, and particularly with 
comb honey producing colonies, an 
occasional colony was observed that 
produced a comb with a special de- 
sign on the cappings. The design 
is beautiful in appearance, resem- 
bling lace work in a doily. The de- 
sign consists of a small, round ridge 
of wax in the center of each of the 
capped cells. From this round ridge, 
a straight ridge of wax runs to each 
of the six circular ridges of adjoin- 
ing cells and connects the circles in 
all six cells. This pattern extends 
over the whole surface of the comb 
except where there are transition 
cells from worker to drone cells. 
The pattern is especially noticeable 
and attractive on worker comb. 
The ridges of wax give the surface 
of the comb not only exceptional ap- 
pearance, but also greater strength. 
The strength of the cappings adds to 


Dine the many years that 


Six different designs of ca ae. 
will observe design described n 
esign makes 


you 
out the d 


Associate Professor of Apiculture 
Pennsylvania State College 


its economic value, since the surface 
is not as easily pushed in as is the 
surface of a section with plain cap- 
pings. 

This raised design also gives the 
comb a whiter appearance, as it is 
nearly free from unsightly watery 
cappings produced by many strains 
of yellow and Italian bees. Other 
ridge designs, as indicated by the 
photographs, have been observed on 
cappings, but none have either the 
strength or beauty of appearance 
that is so noticeable in the one de- 
scribed above. There appear to be 
some colonies that use a part of this 
design or use it in a very ineffective 
manner. Whether the ability to use 
a pattern for capping cells is an 
inherited trait in honey bees, as it 
seems to be, is not known by the 
writer. If inherited, the next im- 
portant question to learn is whether 
this ability is a dominant or reces- 
sive trait. To determine this, will 


If you look carefull, 
this article. The ow 


undoubtedly require some careful 
observation in a breeding program. 
If the trait is recessive, considerable 
breeding work possibly with artifi- 
cial insemination, will be required 
to establish the trait. 

A rather simple, if somewhat 
crude, device was built to check the 
strength of the cappings of the 
comb honey and to indicate to some 
degree the amount of pressure re- 
quired to damage the surface of the 
comb. The pressure might be com- 
pared to a careless person’s picking 
up a comb in the wrong manner, or 
taking hold of the surface of the 
wax. 

A stick, designed to form a plung- 
er, was cut five-eighths by one-half 
inch by three-and-a-half inches long. 

A light piece of box board was cut 
two-and-a-half inches square and 
was nailed to one end of the plunger 
with the plunger in the center of the 
board. A slightly larger hole than 


at the one in the A. center, 
lighting effect to bring 
this section look darker than it actually is. 











Notice d ed 
ae Saatgn cappings on the section 


the plunger was bored and cut 
through two pieces of regular one- 
inch lumber. The boards were 
nailed together so that the plunger 
could pass freely through the two 
boards. The boards with plunger 
were arranged above a section of 
comb honey so the end of the plung- 
er rested lightly on the surface of 
the comb. A feeder can from a 
package of bees was placed on top 
of the square board. Sugar was 
then poured into the can until the 
weight of the can and sugar caused 
the plunger to sink one-sixteenth of 
an inch into the comb. The amount 
of weight of can and sugar was re- 
corded. More sugar was then added 
to the can to force the plunger ap- 
proximately one-eighth of an inch 
into the comb. The weight of can 
and contents was again recorded. 


Correction ... 

In our July issue, page 276, was 
made mention of the possibility of 
the promotion of honey and refer- 
ence to the instigation of the pro- 
gram in California with the raising 
of an initial fund of $2,500.00. 


Our mention was that the initial 
assessment was made on packers, 
the assessment to be refunded when 
the whole operation got into activity. 


We erred in not mentioning that 
producers and packers both have 
been contributing to the $2,500.00 
original fund. Since that time, addi- 
tional routine expenses were made 
and it was necessary to make an- 
other arbitrary assessment of $50.00 
from each California handler, the 
same to be repaid out of proceeds 
collected after the first quarter 
which ended June 30. 
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in the center of the Plunger and can 


honey. 


Since only one section of honey with 
the designed cappings was available 
for this test, the results may or may 
not be too dependable, but are given 
below for what they are worth. 
The average weight required to 
force the plunger one-sixteenth of an 
inch into plain cappings of several 
combs was 251.7 grams, and to force 
it one-eighth of an inch into the 
plain cappings was 395 grams. The 
average weight required to force the 
plunger one-sixteenth of an inch 
into designed cappings 419.6 
grams, and to force it one-eighth of 
an inch into designed cappings was 
534.6 grams. Fourteen readings 
were taken to get these averages. 
The writer should like very much 
to obtain queens of stock with this 
comb building characteristic. If any 
beekeeper who reads this article is 


was 


CLIFFORD F. MUTH 

The death of another third gen- 
eration beeman occurred with the 
passing away of Clifford F. Muth, 
president of the Fred W. Muth Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio. He had 
succeeded to the presidency of his 
firm on the death of his father in 
1949. He in turn will be succeeded 
by his son, Clifford F. Muth, Jr. 
Mr. Muth was 55. The Muth firm 
has been identified with honey sell- 
ing and bee supplies since Chas. F. 
Muth first started in 1858. 

Clifford or “Clif” as he was better 
known, was active in civic affairs in 
Cincinnati and a great fisherman 
and hunter until his health failed 
him four years ago. He was also a 
member of various lodges, and 
prominent at bee conventions. 

Besides his wife, Elizabeth Bayer 
Muth, he leaves two sisters, and 
his son who is to succeed him. 


of sugar in place above a section of comb 


sufficiently interested to observe his 
and locate any with this 
ability, the writer shall be glad to 
receive the queen from such a col- 
ony or daughters from the queen. 
Two or three young queens of this 
selected stock will be sent in return 
for queens shipped. The writer 
hopes to establish one apiary with 
but this type of stock. If 

are shipped, mail them to 
Edwin J. Anderson, 9 Dairy Build- 
ing, State College, Pa. 

The photographs show several 
types of common and designed cap- j 
pings, and the plunger in place 9 
above a section. The two jars of J 
honey held the board in place so : 
that it did not move when the sugar : 
was poured into the can above the J 
plunger. 


colonies 


none 
queens 
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Discount on Quantity Orders—Ask. 


Albert 6. Hann 


Glen Gardner, 
lew Jersey 








CAUCASIANS 
UNLIMITED 


Thos. S. Davis 
Route 7, Box 3914 
SACRAMENTO, CALIP. 











Save Time — Save Work 


Bogenschutz Honey Uncapper 
Uncaps 9 Frames a Minute 


Write for Catalog 100A 
C-BEE CO. sfi.cues"s 6 


Midwest Dealer 
SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
509 Plymouth St., Sioux City, Iowa 


Eastern Dealer: 
PINGER LAKES HONEY 
PRODUCERS 
Cooperative, Inc., Geeten, N.Y. 
Western Dealers 
SUPERIOR near COMPANY 
Denver, fone. * oenix, Idaho Palls, 














4ONEY WANTE 
Bryant &* Sawvei 


Dear Customer: 


We have sold our queens for the 
remainder of the season, but we are 
looking forward to serving you with 
good queens and packages in 1953. 


Thank you kirdly, one and all. 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Box 391, Bunkie, La. 


- FREE CATALOG - — 


All The Best and Latest 
Garden and Parm Books, Bulletins | 
A_ wealth of up-to-the-minute ex 
advice on how to do wonders on a ifttle 
land or a thousand acres... wonders 
with flowers, vegetables, fruits, land- 
scaping, poultry, livestock, woodlands, 
fishponds, composting. soil improve- 
ment, etc. Just send name and address 
for this Spociuating FREE catalog by 
sae t~- 1. 
untry Bookstore, Box 5452, 
_ Conn. (Est. 1943) 





A CONSTANT MARKET FOR 
YOUR BEESWAX 


DADANT’S, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Cuswets ... 





conducted by 


Frank E. McLaughlin 





I plan to sell and install package 
bees for customers next spring, 
using full sheets of foundation in 
new hives. If the package bees are 
put in the hives about May 1, how 
long should I leave them in my bee 
yard before they can be moved to 
the customer’s bee yard? 

J. F. Clarke, Iowa 

If you are purchasing package 
bees from the South and installing 
them to fill customers’ orders, I 
suggest moving them to their per- 
manent location the first night af- 
ter being installed. If screened and 
moved the first night, the bees will 
not accustom themselves to your 
location, but instead to the loca- 
tion where they will be permanently 
kept. If at all possible, install 
them in the customer’s location. If 
you are selling bees from your 
own bee yard, I suggest they be 
moved immediately after shaking 
them in the hive. The entrance 
should be screened before installing 
the bees. If they are not moved 
away from your bee yard, the bees 
will nearly all drift back to their 
former hives. 





Hot water does not seem to work 
well in cleaning wax out of cheese- 
cloth. Is there a better method? 

Mrs. Selma Clary, Kansas 

Do not use hot water. If you 
are using the cheesecloth to strain 
cappings and wax particles from 
honey, try washing the cloth in 
warm water. Slosh the cloth up 
and down in the water and avoid 
squeezing it too much. Then take 
the cloth outdoors and shake the 
wax particles out. Of course, if 
you use the cloth to strain slumgum 
from wax it would be more difficult 
to clean. Hot water does not work 
because the wax gets hot and fills 
the mesh in the cloth. 


How is honey butter made? 
John M. Kubis, New York 

Honey butter is a mixture of 
honey and butter, half and half, 
using granulated honey and mixing 
thoroughly while both are rather 
warm. The mixture is then put in 
a cool place and allowed to solidify. 
It must be sold and used promptly 
or the butter may become rancid. 
Sometimes a thick, rich cream is 
used instead of the butter for mix- 
ing with granulated honey. 

Creamed honey isa different prod- 
uct. There are two ways to make 
it. The first is to run finely gran- 
ulated honey through a meat or 
sausage grinder or some similar 
machine so that the honey is thor- 
oughly ground. It is then packed 
in the proper receptacles and sold. 
It may not stand warm temperatures 
very well. 

In the second process choice honey 
is heated to a temperature of about 
140° to remove any possibility of 
yeasts. You must have in this 
process granulated crystals or seeds 
of very finely granulated honey. 
These are dropped into the liquid 
mass and stirred thoroughly until 
all the seeds have been dissolved 
and assimilated into the liquid 
honey. After the mass begins to 
solidify it is poured into the re- 
ceptacles in which it is to be sold. 
The granulation after seeding is 
speeded up by placing in a speci- 
ally built refrigerator. This cream- 
ed honey will keep its solid creamy 
form longer than the ground honey. 





How far apart should bee yards 
be placed to eliminate cross breed- 
ings? 0. O. Drivall, Kansas 

The general thought is that to 
keep bees pure bred, yards should 
be at least three miles apart. 
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Help The Fall Drive + Help Sell Honey Publicize It 





Here Is a List of 


Folders, Booklets, Books, and Placards 


Address the 


American Honey Institute at Madison, Wis. 


For Your Supply 


BOOKS 


Favorite Honey Recipe Box, $1 each 
New Favorite Honey Recipes—Plastic 
SOT es |) 
Old Favorite Honey Recipes—52 pp. 
Honey Specialties for Bakers—48 pp. 
Milk A. Honey Treasures—12 pp. .. 
Lemons and Honey—12 pp. 
Honey—Nutritional Book—12 pp. 


LEAFLETS 
Honey for Breakfast—6 pp. —....... 
Honey and Cereals—6 pp. 
Honey Recipes (For 5-lb. Pail) 6 pp. 
Two Sweet Gifts—8 pp. 
Honey Fruit Cake—4 pp. 
om eg Canning and Preserving— 


100 for 
. 100 for 
100 for 


Jellies a Marmalades—8 pp. 
Honey the Clock Around—6 pp. . Kcr 
Two New Favorite Cake Recipes— 


4 pp. 100 for 
. 100 for 
100 for 
100 for 

25 for 


Creamed Honey—4 pp. 

A Honey of a Chocolate Cake—4 pp. 
National Honey Week— pp. 

Use Honey in Infant Feeding—4 pp. 


DISPLAY CARDS 
“Grown-ups”—four colors each 
“Honey Boy”—four colors each 
“New Season’s Honey” Poster— 

17”x11” 
“Everyone Enjoys Honey” Poster— 
ps +) CET ere an 
“Start the Day Right with Honey for 
Breakfast” Poster—17” x 11” . 
Window Streamers—21”x4” 


25 for 
100 for 
100 for 
100 for 
100 for 
100 for 


100 for 
. 100 for 
100 for 
100 for 
100 for 


3 for 


3 for 
100 for 


12 for $ 9.00 


5.00 
15.00 
15.00 

5.00 

5.00 

3.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


15 
.0O 
.60 
.60 
1.00 


20 


1.00 


Address orders for above booklets, books, placards, 


and leaflets to 


American Honey Institute, Madison, Wis. 


SOOOOOOSS 
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These Helps for 
Honey Selling 


Available from 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 


HONEY SERVERS 
1 Ib. Ea. $.25, wt. 1 Ib. 
12—$2.45, wt. 8 Ib. 

6 Ib. Ea. $.15, wt. 1 Ib. 
24—-$3.20 wt. 8 Ibs. 


STRAW SKEPS 
18 x 18 x 18 from Holland 
Each $8.60, wt. 10 Ibs. 


PLACARDS 


of drone, queen and worker, 
separate. 
Set of 3 Postpaid 


7xi1l 


50c 


HONEY 
FOR SALE SIGNS 
Duckine 18 x 31 
Set of 3 Postpaid $1.00 


REFLECTOR SIGNS 
“HONEY” 
14 x 20 black and yellow 
Both Sides 
Each $2.00, wt. 3 Ibs 


EAT HONEY STICKERS 
Nature’s Own Sweet 
1,000 postpaid 60c 


HONEY LABELS 


All colors, several series to fit any 

size glass or tin, both printed and 

lithographed. Imprinted with net 

weight and your name and address. 

Write for complete set of samples 
and prices. 


Address all orders and inquiries 
in this column to 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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George David 


Two Staff Members Retire 


To the many readers who have 
been at Hamilton and met various 
members of our staff here, it will be 
of interest to learn of the retire- 
ment of two in our ranks. 

Birdie Ash started in 1915, an in- 
doctrination into bee lore of 37 
years. Her first attempts were in 
re-copying hundreds of questions 
and answers from the American Bee 
Journal, which was finally publish- 
' ed in book form as “Miller’s Thou- 
sand Answers to Beekeeping Ques- 


tions.” 

George David, following his uncles 
with the Dadants, started his ca- 
reer in 1906. He has worked most 
everywhere about the “diggings” 
even to hunting with the Dadant 
boys when it was the custom to 
team it to the hunting grounds and 
camp for a week in a tent, every- 
one taking a hand at the cooking. 

Thirty-seven and forty-six years; 
a long faithful service with work 
well done. 


Advertising Pays .. . 
(Continued from page 370) 


it does take know-how to get along 
in the advertising and promotion 
world. It takes contacts and na- 
turally, it takes money. American 
beekeepers wisely decided to consoli- 
date their large-scale honey promo- 
tions into one operation—those ac- 
tivities of the American Honey In- 
stitute. 

We don’t need to repeat all of 
these activities for you. They are 
famous in the beekeeping industry— 
the newspaper and radio releases, 
the professional advertising, the al- 
lied industry contacts, the aids to 
the beekeeper himself. You know 
them all. 


But we don’t often get a chance 
to stress one principle we consider 
paramount to good operation in our 
unique honey business. It is this: 

Until honey production can grow 
from its infancy into adulthood; 
until honey promotion can filter 
down through the resistant mind of 
the American consumer; until honey 
organizations find financial backing 
to launch a truly large-scale adver- 
tising program; until then, the bulk 
of honey advertising must be done 


Don't 
Forget 





HONEY BEESWAX SUPPLIES 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


FOUNDED FOR THE BEEKEEP- 
ING INDUSTRY OF THE WESTERN 
UNITED STATES. 





A MARKETING OUTLET FOR ALL 
TYPES OF YOUR HONEY. 


A MARKETING OUTLET FOR YOUR 
BEESWAX. 


A SOURCE FOR YOUR SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT. 


When you are packaging this year’s 
crop be sure that the containers and label 
are attractive. To assure yourself of a 
ready market, consult our Catalogs of Con- 
tainers and True Character Labels. If you 
do not have them, ask for your copy now. 


We are in business to serve you. 


Visit our plants. * 


American Bee Journal 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Ogden, Utah; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Los Angeles, California; Phoenix, Arizona; 
and our Wood Goods Mill in Madera, California. 
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for newspapers so you don’t have to ree 8 es or. oa 
worry about drawing up an effec- 
tive advertisement. All this we do Ma 
for the local beekeeper. qnigmeenentintrwes en — ; 
Ideally, honey must be advertised — : 
= a national and extensive a GOOD QUEENS Pe ealliieel ieee 
Veryone of the organizations, an * s os 
people represented in this Round-up Italian or Caucasian 
are working toward that goal. We Customer, if you want queens 
all welcome ideas, suggestions, that will pay off in the future 


and produce bees that a man 
schemes for raising initial funds. can handle with pleasure, send 


We all know that it is the proper your requirements to me for I ‘ <— ; wag gies 
function of the American Honey In- have them. FRAME-GRIP SEND NOW! 
stitute, the honey industries’ promo- 60c each. This light modern tool is for easy hand- 


tional organization, to dispense * ling and removal of frames from the bee 
hive. Orders 0 plus eee 


these funds. FARRIS HOMAN guaranteed 

But until these funds can be ac- Shannon, Mississippi McCORD MFG. CO. 
cumulated in sufficient quantity to Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, California 
warrant large scale advertising, we eS ~ 
are trusting the beekeeper to get 
honey’s message across to the public. Use AB) Labels - — - They Get Results 


CONTAINERS 
You GET ALL THREE We have everything you need for packaging 


honey at prices that are right. 


SERVICE e QUALITY GLASS JARS 
LOWEST PRICES Te Cueene Regen 


2-Ib.—case of 12 $ 20 68 
1-Ib.—case of 24 1.21 1.00 
8-oz.—case of 24 1.08 92 
5-Ib.—square jar—case 6 $1.09 
When you order your supplies from us. 2%4-Ib.—square jar—case 12 1.20 


. TIN PAILS AND CANS 
Ready your apiary for comb honey produc- 81>. pail 8 680 


tion NOW. We can supply all your needs 78 


"MODERN BEEKEEPING 
as” Picture Bee Magazine 
Paducah, 





























b>. square can -62 
60-lb. square can—case 24 14.80 


CARTONS AND WRAPPERS 
Cellophane Window Cartons (all sizes) 


mar | ae 100 1) per 500 a = M 


Decorated Cellophane Wrappers 


THE MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. Se eae bee 


5% Discount on $ 50.00 orders 
(INC ) 10% Discount on $100.00 orders 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN ee Rass peies eee Gee eee 
Manufacturers of AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
Beekeepers’ Supplies Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Wholesale Retail BEE SUPPLIES 
Boyd, Wisconsin 


promptly. 
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“GULF BREEZE” ITALIAN QUEENS gn same peng hg 
Staction. 
Successful hogege and the 1953 honey crop depends en- meena ~~ ~~ pads 
‘a tirely on the QUALITY of your queens, GULF 
ABBA. BREEZE is one of the most popular strains in Amer- 
ica today. Did you try them yet? Why not? 


Prices: 1-24 __. 80c 25 up .... 75c each. Air Mailed. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. ITALIAN QUEENS 


70c each 
QUEENS AND Quality Does Not Cost—It Pays 
PACKAGE BEES FOSTER APIARIES The Wilbanks Apiaries 


Accepting orders for pong Ribbon Claxton, Georgia 
Reg. U.S. queens and packages PACKAGE BEES 
Pet Of for 1953. 


Cc. G. — & SONS 
Belto 























WICHT APIARIES P.O. Box 239, Colusa, Calif. New 1952 
St, Hattiesburg, Miss. Bee Supply Catalog 





low prices—save up to 28%. Free 


THOSE GOOD DARK WEAVER valuable aonpwcoenel on orders. 
ITALIAN 


We work your beesw and purchase 
S all grades of honey. Write today and 
save BIG money. 


$1.00 each, $90.00 per 100 THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas #89 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


(since 1858) 








FLORIDA BEE & HONEY CO. KOEHNEN’S 


2649 Raeford Road Orlando, Plorida 
TWO HIGH PRODUCING STRAINS— 


Dadant’s Starline Hybrids and our Regular Stock P ackage Bees and (Queens 


‘ae _ deve Mo pack ef rnist a eft For Quality and Service 


si.00 $120 ueean, oun stn ana rere} | KOBHNEN’S APIARIES 


? 1.20 —_ 
15 1.10 lee le GLENN, CALIFORNIA 



































ITALIAN QUEENS 


Treat Your Hives With B® UISES 
AIRMAILED 
RINOL 


uP ® stops ror $ .55 each 
Sl HONEY EXTRACTING 


Applied by brush, spray or dip to - pi 
the bare wood. Cuprinol. will and E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
toy pene - % Me be Moreauville, La 

ves by stopping ro ay be q , La. 
painted” over”? Bes ‘not eftend BOTTLING EQUIPMENT sate i 
ees. At hardware, paint one lum- one 2415 
ber. dealers or direct. $4.70 gal.; Mf’d. and For Sale by 
$1.7 t. Check or money order. 


Nocd-s . 3 THE NEISES CO. sasiaaaa 
CUPRINOL Division, Darworth Inc. 
61 Maple St. Simsbury, Conn. Box 249, Marshfield, Wis. REQUEEN WITH BARGER’S 


Northern Italian Queens 























Large deep ween ange ‘ed 
beanti _ 


s s s 
Requeen With Our High Producing Strains Unter 1.28.0 
1-24 25-99 100-up | Siena eben medvy 
Dadant’s Starline Hybrids $1.20 $1.15 $1.10 BARGER APIARIES. © o 
Three-Banded Italians - -70 65 .60 ; wicschateGeomes 
Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off. Queens clipped and painted and Air Mailed upon request. 


BRITISH BEE 
G A R 0 | B E E C 0 . Donaldsonville, La., U.S.A. THE ONLY HEIs 
JOURNAL WORE 


Subscription $4.00 
payable in ac ease 
up to Date in Beek 


ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? cep coping 
We render old com! cappings, and : m for book 2, ; oun _ ta , & SF. 2 now 
ee eee Se eae oF wee oe — pworeine AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


DADANT .& SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 
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Program 
KANSAS STATE BEEKEEPERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Fifty-first Annual Meeting 
Sunday, September 7, 1952 
High School Auditorium 
Altoona, Kansas 
M. C. Mitchell, President, 
K.S.B.A., Presiding 

9:00 a. m. Committee Meetings— 
Legislative committee, A. V. 
Small, Chairman; Marketing com- 
mittee, V. H. Adee, chairman; 
Nominations committee, Leroy 
Churchman, chairman; Education 
committee, Roger C. Smith, Chair- 
man. 

11:00 a. m. The Significance of 
Hybrid Bees—G. H. Cale, Editor, 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Til. 

11:30 a. m. Discussion. 

Noon — Basket Lunch 

1:00 p. m. The 1952 Honey Price 
Support program—tThurston A. 
Blakely, Food Distribution 
Branch, P.M.A., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

1:30 p. m. Discussion. 

1:40 p. m. Alfalfa Pollination in 
Central and Western Kansas—R. 
L. Parker, Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

2:00 p. m. Honeybee Pollination of 
Alfalfa in the North Platte, Ne- 
braska Area—E. H. Adee, Suther- 
land, Nebraska. 

2:20 p. m. Discussion. 

2:30 p. m. Kansas Beekeepers and 
the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion—Glenn O. Jones, Secretary 
of American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion, Atlantic, Iowa. 

2:50 p. m. Discussion. 

3:00 p. m. Business Meeting—Re- 
ports of Committees. 

Will T. Roberts, Sec’y. 





New Officers 

At a meeting on the 5th of July 
at the home of Henry Gansmer of 
Waupeton, Iowa, the following of- 
ficers were elected by the Dubuque 
County Beekeepers Association: 
President, Joe Nordhues, Bernard; 
Vice Pres., Henry Gansmer, Waupe- 
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ton; Secretary-Treasurer, G. J. Diet- 
erich, Dubuque. Forty - members 
were present for the meeting and 
basket supper. 

G. J. Dieterich, Sec’y 





Annual Clover Festival 
Roseau, Minn., September 19-20 
The Northern Minnesota Legume 

and Grass Seed Research Committee 
will hold its annual Clover Festival 
at Roseau on September 19 and 20. 
Meetings will start at 9:30 a. m. and 
last all day. The first day will be 
devoted to a progress report on re- 
search being carried on by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota under a $35,000 
grant by the state legislature. The 
subject of clover seed production 
will be thoroughly discussed with 
topics included being pollination by 
honey bees and other bees, soil fer- 
tilizers, weed and insect control and 
plant diseases. Slides will be shown 
and lectures delivered by several 
scientists and faculty members of 
the University. Information pre- 
sented at this meeting will be par- 
ticularly interesting to beekeepers, 
whether honey producers or pollina- 
tors. 





Middlesex County Beekeepers Assoc. 
Last Outdoor Meeting 

The Middlesex County Beekeepers 
Association (Mass.) will hold their 
last outdoor meeting of the 1952 sea- 
son at the Apiaries of member Vic- 
tor Thomas at Camp Chickadee lo- 
cated on River Edge Road, in Bil- 
lerica. Those interested in bees and 
beekeeping are welcome at this 
meeting. The Club Hive which was 
started at the last indoor meeting 
in the spring will be given to one of 
the lucky members present as well 
as many other door prizes for at- 
tendance. Mr. Harry W. Watling, 
officer in charge of the Food Trades 
Division of the Food Distribution 
Branch USDA-PMA, will give us 
further details of the National 
Honey Promotion program which 
our Association will support. 

The Panel of “Experts” will an- 
swer “Questions” on beekeeping in 
general and more specifically on the 


subject of “Wintering Over.” 

After the opening of the hives and 
the regular business meeting the 
evening “Picnic” will be enjoyed and 
stories of “Bee experiences during 
the season” will be heard. 

Arrangements have been made to 
hold the fall and winter meetings 
at the “State of Mass.” Field Exper- 
imental Building at Waltham. 

John H. Furber, Sec’y 





Westchester Co. Beekeepers 
Searsdale, N. Y., Sept. 21 
The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting on Sunday, Sept. 21, at 2:30 
p. m. at the home of Mr. Edw. 
Stangl, 24 Grand Bivd., just off 
White Plains Post Rd., Scarsdale, 
N. Y. Mr. Joseph L. Mayer, who 
raises queens at Clifton, N. J., will 
be our guest speaker. He will tell 
us of his observations at the recent 
Penn State short course on bee- 
keeping he attended. Refreshments 
will be served. Visitors are always 
welcome. 
Carlton E. Slater, Publicity 





New Officers 


At its regular annual meeting 
August 4, the Dallas County Bee- 
keepers Association, Dallas, Texas 
elected the following new officers: 
President, E. D. Gilliam, Vice-Pres., 
C. 8. Guthrie, and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Lois Card, all of Dallas. 

Mary Ethel Welborn, Ex-Sec’y 





French National Union 
Honors Charles Dadant.. . 


On August 25, 1952 the Union Na- 
tionale de Jl Apiculture Francaise 
held a ceremony honoring Charles 
Dadant at his birthplace at Vaux 
sous Aubigny (Haute-Marne). A 
commemorative plate with the in- 
scription “Ici est ne Charles Dadant, 
apiculteur de reputation mondiale,” 
was affixed to the house where he 
was born. A more detailed descrip- 
tion of the ceremony will appear in 
a later issue. 
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Dadant’s “Starline” 
Improved Hybrids 


$1.20 


“Magnolia State” Italians 
Our Old Proven Line 
1-24 $0.95 

25-99 90 1.15 

100-up 85 1.10 


All “Starline” Queens Clipped and Marked. 
“Magnolia State” on request only. 
Select Tested of the latter $1.50 each. 


JENSEN'S APIARIES, MACON, MISS., U.S.A. 


“The business QUALITY built.” 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 











LADYLIKE 
CAUCASIAN bees in our testing apiaries in a North Central 
State more than doubled that state’s average per colony 
honey crop in 1951. Our breeding queens for this season were 
selected for disease resistance, honey production, and gentle- 
ness. Their daughters will produce for you if properly 
handled. 
Select untested queens available through September 20. 
1- 9 each $1.10 25-50 each $ .90 
10-25 each 1.00 50 or more 15 
Queens marked and clipped free on request. 
Please print name and address. All queens shipped air mail. 











DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 
Production and Resistance Combined 
BRED IN ISOLATED YARDS 
1.24 25-99 


Italian 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES — Ala. 
100 up 
U.S. 


a F 


JOHN G. MILLER, 723 6th St., Corpus Christi, Texas 

















PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 
Write for Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 


P.O. Box 58 Punston, Ga., U.S.A. 


ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 


STOLLER’S 


FRAMESPACERS 


The finest thing ffered beekeepers. 
See your dealer or a Bang se 7736 Auburn Road 

















NYISYONWO 
Queens $75 per hundred. 


D. T. WINSLETT 














STOLLER HONEY FARMS Citrus Heights, Calif. 
Latty, Ohio aunipneigaives 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you 














We Have mowing. to Sell 
But a Good Bee Journal 


BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
LANSING 17, MICH. 
Fourteenth Year of Publication 

Year $2.00 — 3 Years $5.00 
Sample copy mailed upon request 


have 


W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXKAHACHIE TEXAS 





ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 
10% off May prices 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. 








American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the 
rabbit world—an illustrated monthly mag- 
azine of feac'3" and educational features. 
1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; sample 1 

American Rabbit Journal 


DEPT. 5S. WARRENTON, MISSOURI 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


Use them for replacing 60 
Cc 


failing queens, also re- 
queening for swarm con- 
trol, ete. You can't buy each 
any better queens at any price. 
CALVERT APIARIES 
Calvert, Alabama 








ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES&QUEENS 
for 1952 
We are now —. for 
GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
Tifton, Georgia 


BEES and QUEENS 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Weslaco, Texas 




















ROOT BEE SUPPLIES 


HONEY PRODUCER AND 
PACKER’S SUPPLIES 


Michigan Bee & Farm Supply 








Italians 


QUEENS 


Package Bees 


M. C. WEST 


Box..295 
Davis, California 


% THRIFTY QUEENS | =| 














Three-banded Italians only 
Lots of 100, ee. Smaller lots 
REMEMBER—Thrifty Be 
Guaranteed to 
W. J. Forehand & "& Sons 
Port Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892. 
“CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
Canadian have much in 
a with their neighbors in the U.S. if 
Fou are in bee ‘North 
f the Border,” al us your subscription 
Now, ‘Subscription price, 75 per year 





Canadian Bee Journal 
Canada 


OQntari 





FREE... 


A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 


LOOK IT OVER 
YOU WILL LIKE IT 
A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 














A CONSTANT MARKET 
FOR YOUR BEESWAX 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Costa Rican 
Studies Here 


Orlando Munoz, professor of api- 
culture at the National School of 
Agriculture and chief of apiculture 
in the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Industries of Costa Rica, is studying 
American beekeeping methods with 
Dr. E. J. Dyce at Cornell University. 
(See article “Division of Beekeeping 
Reestablished in Costa Rica” ABJ 
January 1952, page 24.) 


SPECIALISTS 
Carolina, S. D. sales manag’ 
professor of apiculture at the National School of Agriculture in Costa Rica take a few 


moments in a visit to 8 Ded to 


CORNELL. W. 
er of ae Superior Honey Co. and Or 


EB. J. Dyce (left), 
of we "Wational School of 
heater developed at the 


Professor Munoz and 
ates 1000 colonies of bees 
doing his usual work of teaching 
research, and the manufacture of 
honey wines. He is also responsible 
for the handling and grading of 
Costa Rican honey for export 
Pollination and bee diseases are 
two important subjects that Munoz 
is studying at Cornell. More than 


owns oper- 


besides 


Stephen, extension beekeeper at North 


ando Munoz, 


with members of the beekeeping section. 
eld and Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
r: Roger Morse, graduate student, 


fessor of apiculture. 
Tlando Munoz and Dr. W. L. 


nsion yt 
row: Herbert Pallesen, graduate student, and W. A. Stephen. 


fessor of apiculture at Cornell, is homing Orlando Munoz 
‘griculture in Costa Rica, the “make- -up the new honey 
periment Station. 


150,000 acres of coffee are 
in Costa Rica, so it is important to 
know the effectiveness of honey- 
bees in pollinating and increasing 
the size of the coffee crop. With 
no major bee diseases in Costa Rica, 
the visitor wants to learn field and 
laboratory identification to prevent 
the entry of any into his 
country. 

To further his practical knowl- 
edge of bee diseases, Munoz has 
worked with apiary inspectors of 
the New York Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets. 

Other points of study for the 
Costa Rican include research on 
honey wines, laws affecting honey 
bees, labor-saving equipment for 
beekeepers, and the fermentation 
and processing of honey. 

Professor Munoz will spend four 
months in the United States vis- 
iting beekeepers and studying their 
methods. Upon completion of his 
work at Cornell on Aug. 9, the 
Costa Rican specialist will visit 
apiary supply companies, other state 
universities, and field laboratories of 
the U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture. His 
tour is under the auspices of the 
Point 4 Program. 

-_ Or 

For the past two days (Aug. 13- 
14) Professor Munoz has been with 
us at Hamilton. He is a lovable 
friend, full of life, good humor, and 
quick thinking. He is only thirty- 
three and should go far with bee- 
keeping in his country. His school 
for beekeeping and one in Argentina 
are the only two in the world de- 
voted solely to apiculture.—Ed. 


grown 


diseases 
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THE RICH HONEY FARMS 


Jeanerette, La. 


Dadant’s Rich’s 
Starline Hybrids Leather Italians 


For pleasure or profit we have the two most outstand- 
Pat of. ing strains available. 


Only young laying queens that have produced a good compact 
brood pattern are caged for shipment. 


These strains are under constant test in our honey production yards 
along with other leading breeds. 


We guarantee that you will be more thax pleased with 
their performance. 


Live delivery guaranteed, clipped and marked with a white dot for 
your convenience at no extra cost. 


Why not requeen this summer and help prevent swarming 
next spring? 





Dadant’s Starlines 
1-24 $1.30 
25-99 1.20 
100 Up 1.10 


Rich’s 
1-24 
25-99 
100 Up 


Leather Italians 
. 90¢ 
80c 
75¢ 

















@e@ QUEENS—PACKAGE BEES FOR 1952 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


Maximum poetnetion ) most easil dad with rior bees and queens. 
— one iy A we we tz te ke to have 60 aie money. Superior 1 L‘~ and queens is our 

at all tim y-- ag per cent ree om d balance before ship- 
camer Gok. We believe this e to plan and ship the day you 
want shipment. Price S35 





oe to aitnan we lik 


Queens, any number $1.00 — Tested Queens $2.00 
2-lb. package and queen ; $3.00 any number 
3-lb. package and queen 4.00 any number 


THE VICTOR APIARIES Uvalde, Texas 








2008 5. _SEPULVEDA BLVD. 


MACY ELECTRIC UNCAPPING KNIFE 
No. 101 with Thermostat 
No. 102 with Control Box 
Price $16.80 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO., Licensed Mfr. 


_ LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 


QUEENS 


IMPROVED KELLEYS 
ISLAND HYBRID STOCK 


While these queens and their 

Trade Mk. Reg. bees appear to be pure bred 

> U.S Pat.Of. 3-banded Italians and are 

KELLEY—“The Bee Man” very gentle, they are excep- 

tionally heavy layers and have other desired characteristics. 
Each by Prepaid Air Mail from Paducah .... 


15¢ 
Lots of 25 and more, 65c each. 
THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 


You Want 








A trial will convince you—A-B-J ads produce results — 
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BEE HIVES 


First Quality 
Low Prices 
Prompt Shipment 
Write for 1952 Catalogue 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 
Higginsville, Missouri 














| aatatnseeatpenpentnsttec> Seiians | 


$ HOLLOPETER’S 
QUEENS 


Reared in the North from 
Northern stock full of vim, 
vigor, and vitality. Highest 
quality and best service 
during August and Sep- 
tember buckwheat flow. 
Good time to requeen. 
Prices—Young, mated and 
laying queens: 


$1.00 ea. 50-99 $ 
0 ea. 100 up 
-80 ea. 


1-9 
10.24 
25749 


-75 ea. 
-70 ea. 


55590004 SOOO SOOSS 


OOOO LPL ELL LL SOF 


Rockton, Pa., Box 800 


ai POSS ae OS oS oS a 599 595 5S 5S 5S 6, 55 5S 5S SS 9S 


29S 


White Pine Bee Farnie 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


Pure mating guaranteed 
$1.00 each 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Rt. 2, Miss. 














BRIGHT THREE-BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


1 to 50, 90c each: 50 or more, 80c 


We Guarantee safe deli Satine 
tion. Orders filled prom: 


. rR APIARIES 
uverne, Ala. 








BEE WORLD 
Including 
APICULTURAL ABSTRACTS 


International > ¥ yy - pub- 
lished monthly by e oe 
———s Be ‘edited 
rane. 


agg ‘3 . Rin oy a 
he 75 a year. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
Agents for U.S.A. and Canada 

















AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPING 
Bee Journal of 
Southern is the 
re eebaoege Beekeeper 


~~ Ry » Mnquese Bg Rd 
18 shillings 


American Bee Journa 


] 





Crop and Market 


Crop Compared to 1951 

There is not a great deal of 
change in the crop picture since the 
August report except that it is a 
little more pessimistic. Most of the 
honey crop is now either extracted 
or on the hives. 

Perhaps we might explain that 
combinations of heavy rain earlier, 
combined with cool weather and dry 
conditions later, have resulted in 
belts of territory where the honey 
crop was unsatisfactory and not as 
heavy as last year. We might take 
a strip extending from southern 
New York and New Jersey through 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, southern Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma 
as one of the belts where weather 
has been unfavorable and the crop 
less than 1951. Some sections of 
northern Nebraska, northwestern 
Missouri and perhaps western Kan- 
sas might be exceptions. 

The lower levels along the Atlan- 
tic coast, particularly from south- 
ern. Virginia through the Carolinas 
and into Georgia, have not devel- 
oped as had been anticipated. The 
dry spell throughout the South has 
meant light crops through Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and extending 
into Texas, even as far as New 
Mexico and Arizona. Louisiana, 
perhaps, is normal. 

Two states which have held up 
extremely well this year are Flori- 
da and California. Many reports 
from California suggest bumper 
crops and Florida undoubtedly has 
more than last year. The area in- 
cluding Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
northern Iowa and extending up the 
Red River Valley, including North 
Dakota and Minnesota, is undoubt- 
edly above normal, as are some sec- 
tions of South Dakota. The Black 
Hills sections are probably normal. 

While there may be some areas in 
Montana with an average crop, most 
of northern Montana is far below 
last year and this applies to Wyom- 
ing and Idaho. Colorado’s western 
slope has been excellent and the 
eastern slope good, but the San Luis 
Valley was very disappointing. 

Utah and Nevada may be normal 
but the lower crop applies also to 
Washington and Oregon. In Can- 
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by M. G. Dadant 


ada, contrary to last year, the west- 
ern provinces are up to 1951 where- 
as Ontario and Quebec are consider- 
ably below. They had an especially 
good crop last year. 

The Texas situation, particularly, 
is interesting. There, as in other 
sections, the crop has been disap- 
pointing due first to spray poison 
applied to the vetch which ruined 
many colonies and a continuation 
later of adverse’ circumstances 
caused by extremely dry weather 
which hit the entire South. 

It is doubtful now whether the 
entire crop will be as big as in 1951. 
However, big states like California, 
Florida and Minnesota will boost 
the poundage, and the spotted heavy 
yields throughout the central west 
will add to the total. 


Prospects 

In the northern areas, of course 
it is almost too late to anticipate 
prospects ahead. The southern 
drought has not been broken suffi- 
ciently to recuperate, although cot- 
ton has yielded fairly well in the 
Texas area. Late rains apparently 
have done much for bee pasture and 
there are anticipations of a good 
yield from second and third cuttings 
of alfalfa in the northern sections if 
the weather remains favorable. 

California is continuing to get an 
excellent crop from late miscella- 
neous blooms. All in all, prospects 
are fairly good for a fill-up of brood 
chambers in most sections except in 
the South, but in no case does it 
appear that there will be heavy fall 
yields. 


Jobbing Sales of Honey 

Very few jobbing sales have been 
reported to us. Those sales reported 
have been made at the support levels 
with which our readers should be 
familiar. Not many reported prices 
above the support level although we 
learn of one or two lots of white 
honey being sold in the central west 
at 13 cents a pound. Generally it 
appears that the buyers are not 
active except in the bulk comb field. 
The shortage of the bulk comb crop 





Honey Wanted—“%2" 33495," 


C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 





in the South has resulted in scam- 
pering after any bulk comb raised 
in northern areas. 


Is Honey Advanced at Retail? 

The surprising thing about our 
reports is that in many sections 
there was no indication of any ad- 
vance in the price of honey over the 
fall and winter of 1951. This is 
particularly true with the smaller 
beekeepers in the non-commercial 
states where the carry-over was 
perhaps sufficient to last until the 
new crop. It looks as if these bee- 
keepers were satisfied with their re- 
muneration since beekeeping was a 
sideline for them. 

In most commercial areas, how- 
ever, where a new crop is in ques- 
tion, there has been an advance, 
and the advances suggested are 
from 5 to 15 per cent of the retail 
price or from 1% to 2 cents a pound. 
Sales have in some cases fallen off 
within the last month or two. The 
exception, however, is California 
where everything seems to be on the 
“up and up.” We have often ob- 
served that a big honey crop is in- 
clined to boost demand for honey. 
Naturally, the efforts of the Califor- 
nia packers and large beekeepers 
have had some effect. California 
has long been a good merchandiser 
of honey, both in a jobbing and in 
a retail way. 


Advertising and Promotion 

Again we find a rather nonchal- 
ant attitude on the part of the 
smaller beekeepers in most of the 
central western and eastern states 
toward the possibilities of advertis- 
ing and promoting honey during 
the fall and winter months. In the 
larger states, many associations are 
active in tying their advertising ac- 
tivities in with those of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. 
We also see activity in roadside 
stands ,on the part of retail grocery 
chains and independents, and by the 
packers who apparently are seeing 
the possibilities for increased sales 
being developed through the strong 
efforts of PMA to publicize honey. 

In Canada, particularly, the Bee- 
keeping Council is very active and 
everyone seems to be looking to- 
ward a peak of publicity for Novem- 
ber, their special Honey Month. 
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The Market Place... 





BEES AND QUEENS 





BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS— 

Best of quality and very gentle. Re- 
queen now for next spring rr +f to 
25, $1.00 each; 25 up, 9c eac ce 
Bee Company, Graham, N. C. whhoee 708 


YELLOW ITALIAN ‘bees and queens— 

Real honey producers, personally reared. 
ueens 80c; up, 75c. Airmail. O. E. 
rown, Rt. 1, Asheboro, N. C. 


CAUCASIAN Gees st ‘ane § 33 
workers and very gentle. 

each; 25 up, 90¢ each. Requeen now and 

have good hives for next spring. Black 

River Apiaries, Currie, N. C. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS — Best of 

quality and real beauties. 1 to 25, $1.00 
each; 25 up, 90c each. Carolina Bee Farm, 
Graham, N. C. Phone 7731. 


“ats QUEENS ARE GOOD QUEENS. 

Try them and you will find their colo- 
nies tops in production, gentleness, and 
free from diseases. Three banded Italians 
only. Used by leading honey producers 
for more than 30 years. Requeen now for 
maximum roduction next year. $1.00 
each; 10, $9.00; .00. Prompt shi 
ment. Postpaid. H. C, Short, Fitzpatrick, 
Ala. 


THREE 














BRIGHT 3-BAND ITALIAN queens 75c— 
Bright or dark. Luther Pickett, Owner 
Orange Bee Co., Efiand, Cc. 

YANCEY HUSTLER QUEENS -- Three- 
band Italians, bred for business. $1.00 
each; $10.00 per dozen. All Srnec 
Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS — Young, 

Personally raised. $1. 
Brock, McDonald, Tenn. 
SELECTED ITALIAN QUEENS 75c each, 

Caucasian 9%0c, Carniolans $1.00 each. 
All queens shipped by Air Mail and guar- 
anteed to please. Walter D. Leverette, 
P.O. Box 364, Ft. Pierce, Florida. 





laying. 
each. Fred 


HAE NAS 


- Ae for this department must 
reac not later than the tenth of 
each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified de 
ment it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising—13 
cents for each word, letter, figure 
or initial, including the name and 

inimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save _ time, 
please send the name of your bank 
and other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on comb must guar- 
antee them free from disease or 
certificate of inspection from au- 
thoreee inspector. The conditions 

ould be stated to insure that 
or is fully informed. = 
Fi 


SHULL AEA A ATS 


FOR SALE— 150 hives of bees, some 8 

frames, some 10 frames. Three hive 
bodies high, with queen excluders. Will 
sell with crop of honey if taken soon. D. 
H. White, 1236 Longs Peak Ave., Long- 
mont, Colo. 





FOR SALE—New heart cypress 10-frame 
bottom boards K.D. = 7. more, $1.00 
soem: 4 e. mo Ae 4 or ee 
ic eac nailed up sam an st 
$1.25. Fre $i, one Bed yo Eh 
bethtown, N. 





HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED — Quantity 
ripened comb honey 
MacIntyre, 


well matured and 
from bee trees. 8. 
Hayter, Alberta, Canada. 


CARLOADS or less bottlin; 

furnished or exchanged if wanted. Send 
samples to Honeymoon Products Co., 39 
E. Henry St., River Rouge, Michigan. 





honey. Cans 





CAUCASIAN QUEENS—One, 75c;_twenty- 
five or more, 65c each. Tillery \prothem, 
Greenville, Ala. 





FOR SALE 


I AM OFFERING my bees, all equipment 
and my queen rearing business for sale. 
A real opportunity to the right person. 
Write for particulars and price. Jay 
Smith, Rt. 2, Fort Myers, Florida. 





CASH PAID for honey in all grades. Sub- 
mit samples. Schultz Honey Farms, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 


CUT COMB, CHUNK, Clover preferred. 

Truck lots or less. Cash on delivery. 
Lose Brothers, Inc., 204-206 E. Jefferson, 
Louisville, Ky. 








WANTED Extracted honey, white or 
light ‘amber, in 60's. wae ome in 
letter. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. Washington St., 
mington, Illinois. 





FOR SALE— 300 eight and nine frame 

hives with 500 shallow supers for the 
same. are empty. Contact Gordon W. 
Ellison, North Liberty, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—45 colonies of good bees, 10 

and 11 frame hives. 1 of honey. Un- 
able longer to care for 2 ed Make an 
offer. Norman L. Lee, 226% E. River St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 








20-frame extractor with power drive. Ex- 

cellent condition. Price 65 dollars. Post 
Office Box 724, Walnut Grove, California. 
FOR SALE — 60 colonies, double hives, 

$7.00 per colony. One yard inspected— 
will pay for inspection of other yard. 3 
supers on each colony, sell cheap. 50 ‘bot- 
toms, 50 metal covers, 1 Root No. 15 2- 
basket reversible extractor, never un- 
erated, $30.00. Reason for selling, old age. 
Cc. L. Young, Albia, Iowa. 





R SHIPPING TAGS and cur- 
rendered beeswax. 


it. 

pounds or more, 
as work it into foundation 4 
ter T. Kelley Co., Ken- 


If you 
by lettin 


a a ge 
samples and 
wheat. 
ch. 


y, amber or white. Mail 
state quantity. No buck- 
Holland Honey Cake Co., Holland, 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your hone for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Su Comb Foundation, 
Onsted, Michigan. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





NEW CROP finest quality 

honey. Orange-palmetto, 
and mangrove, lic r ib. in 55-gal. steel 
drums; .50 per 60-lb. can; $8.00 each, 
three or more cans. All f.o.b. here. F. H 
Nelson, Murdock, Fila. 


PROFESSOR LUERSSEN’S top quality 
pure white clover honey in 60's, pas- 

teurized and triple filtered. Priced right. 

1301 E. Washington, Bloomington, Ill. 


POPLAR HONEY in 60's. Sourwood in 
shallow super frames, or exchange for 

honey house equipment. Bruce Anderson, 

Gladys, Va. 

MICHIGAN'S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 
HONEY. Fully ri _— 5 New sixties. 

You will be pleased. le, twenty cents. 

John McColl, Canales op ichi gan. 


TRUCKLOADS clover honey 
Walter Roose, Sac City, Iowa. 


ANY GRADE — - any amount. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


CLOVER EXTRACTED HONEY in six- 
ties. Ralph Gamber, 910 State, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsy vania. 


light table 
saw palmetto 











in sixties. 





HONEY, white clover, 18¢ per Ib. 5 six- 
ties or more, 17c. tisfaction aran- 
Brothers, 206 Jefferson, 


teed. Lose 
Louisville, Ky. 





SUPPLIES 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
a  - at factory petene. . hip 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of | 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATA- 

LOGUE PUR eae (64 ges) free 
for the askin oot ne manufacturin, 
a@ complete 





ALTER K 
CKY. 





rae Ganz & COMB FOUNDATION P 
We sell foundation, work 
est er ee tiaer combs and cappings. 
—_ is Wax Works, Rt. No. 3, Auburn, 
Yor 





BEE gg age packages, 10 sizes 

jars, paper shipping —— * win- 
dow cartons and other items. F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 





you. W 
tucky. 


HONEY 
—-. Hi 


enpies oy 





oh) ron oy 
oe fe guantity. ritiafittond & 
Angeles, California. 


io ge and extracted 
amounts. jote 

Mail sample. ae 

12 E Truman 4 








CARLOADS 


hg less of honey and 
Send anmpte 
819 Reynolds, 


wax. 
and price. Alexander Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 





HONEY PAILS—5-Ib. 
bails, $9.00 per 100, 
caps and bails, $1.00. 

Bros., Hallowell, Maine 

FOR SALE—1952 models Electro-Fio fill- 
ing machines $285.00 f.0.b. Hancock Hon- 

ey House, Hancock, Iowa. 


FOR SALE — 600 10-frame factory made 

extracting supers and brood chambers 
with drawn comb. Hive stands, bottom 
boards, covers. No disease. Frank Kearns, 
Austin, Minn. 
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tin with covers and 
5-lb. glass jars with 
"douen Longfellow 


ANTED—3 carloads of buckwheat honey, 

2 carloads of Florida orange blossom 
honey in barrels or cans, carloads of 
southwestern alfalfa or cotton honey. Cash 
and top prices. Alexander Company, 819 
Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


COMB and EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. 
Truck or carioad lots. Contact Victor 
Honey Farms, Josephine, Texas. 


WHITE GRADES 11.4 and _ cans back, de- 
livered. Mail samples. Cole Honey Co., 
4460 Piedmont Ave., Oakland, Calif. 











SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEADQUAR- 
TERS for Bee Supplies. Make our facil- 
my Post.” Complete 

ocks. See our Bulletin Board for Budget 
eas The Diamond Match Company, 
1300 Produce St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


R CHRYSLER all steel plostrie welded 
qgesn oustaders = the U. write to: 
Prai View Co., 

Detroit 6. Bg Ask for circular E. 2. 


BEE SUPPLIES—Catalogue free. Hodg- 
son Bee Supplies Ltd., 565 13th Ave., 
New Westminster, B.C., Canada. 











POSITION AND HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED | APIARIST, . 

single, desires to bs a rate apiary, or on 
shares up to many colonies. Fifteen years’ 
experience, excellent Hrihorij 
Koszarnyj. Sunnyside Beaverdam, 
Va. 


references 
Farm, 


WANTED—One experienced and one in- 
experienced man for 1953. Must give 
references. Steady work for the right 
man. Howard Weaver, Navasota, Texas. 


American Bee Journal 











HONEY LABELS 


embody: c 
ane a 


& pr 


c. W. AEPPLER ‘COMPANY 


nowo Wiscon 


APPLICATIONS WANTED for year 

around work in commerstal bocheoning. 
Give experience, a and salary details 
in first letter. Yor “Bee Company, Jesup, 
Georgia. 





WANTED 





WANTED TO BUT— -Bees in ce ntral_ part 
of Florida, or uipment. What have 
you? Fred Pruim, -alatine, 


TO LEASE—S3-acre farm with 120 colo- 
nies of bees, this fall. Box GMW, c/o 
American Bee Journal. 


WANT used extractors, wax rendering 
equipment and Dadant supers. Loren 
Miller, Greenbush, Minnesota. 





SEEDS AND TREES 





SWEET CLOVERS FOR BEEKEEPERS— 

Ohio evergreen long blooming sweet 
clover. Madrid and white and yellow blos- 
som clovers. B. Johnston Down Town 
Store, Box 208, Enid, Okla. 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
owa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





KNOW interesting facts concernia the 
bees of India Hae Nae h the INDIAN BEE 


in t. by 4 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himal Ramga 
Dist. Nainital, UP., India, Yand obtainable 
from =. bs. ‘Rs. aoe 10 Shillings 
or $2.25 per annum. Single copy Rs. \-s. 
1/9 or 49 cents (international money or- 
der). Payment in stamps of 
your country accept: 





“HONEY IN THE COMB,” by Carl E 
Killion. Let this jane] help x make 
$5.55 rofit from 


ur Price stpaid 
Killion Sons Apiaries, Paris, Ii. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and Laie ponebing 7 quenode? The 
SHEEP reaches 
more sheep th with more Information = 
range sheep than a maeneee | publis 
Subscription $1.00. *Trotel Cactus, San An- 
gelo, Texee. 





American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 
try. Non- yy 1931. 3 years $2.00; 
1 year $1.00; mple dime. 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. 8. Warrenton, Missouri 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads 
Mail sample and best prices in all 
grades 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 





STARLINE ITALIANS 


Starline Prices: Italian Prices: 
1-25, $1.20; 25-99, $1.15 55c each while they last. 
HIGHEST QUALITY QUEENS. CLIPPED, POSTPAID, SATISFACTION. 


toe SUNKIST BEE CO. Convent, La. 


QUEENS 











exclusive features that 
make Lewis Beeware the 
best buy for all practical 
beekeepers. 


Every feature helps you 
produce honey more eco- 
nomically. They are planned 
to save you time and 


money. 


* 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Albany 1, New York 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


There is a dealer near you. 











York's Quality Bred 
YOUNG ITALIAN QUEENS 
Quantity Price 


1-24 $1.00 each 
25-99 35 each 


100 up -75 each 
The Strain Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 
YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Ga., U.S.A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


<—* ~*~ 














On Organizing for Future 
Honey Promotions... 
(Continued from Page 372) 


rated the joint industry-wide promo- 
tion conducted by the National 
Red Cherry Institute as one of the 
8 great joint industry-wide promo- 
tions in the country. And yet, the 
National Red Cherry Institute pro- 
motion is annually financed by a 
budget somewhat less than $200,000. 


Recently there has come to my 
attention what I regard as the most 
significant and promising develop- 
ment in relation to a joint industry- 
wide promotion of honey, which I 
have learned since my interest in 
honey promotion was first enlisted 
by Mr. Wendell Shore in a visit 
which he and I had in Yosemite 
Valley two years ago. That develop- 
ment is: From Federation Executive 
Committee members Glenn Gibson, 
E. H. Adee, Howard Foster and 
Howard Graff, I have learned that 
the strongly predominant—and I be- 
lieve unanimous—judgment among 
members of this responsible commit- 
tee is definitely favorable to a rec- 
ommendation for the establishment 
of a Honey Industry Council ad- 


vanced by Federation President Gib- 
son at the Denver meeting of the 
Federation Executive Committee last 
July. As reported to me, the Honey 
Industry Council envisioned in Fed- 
eration President Gibson’s recom- 
mendation and favored by Executive 
Committee members, may, as to 
component parts of its organization 
relationships, be pictorially repre- 
sented as shown in the accom- 
panying diagram. A Honey Induys- 
try Council so organized would have 
as its sole objective the increasing 
of the consumption of honey. 


The Council would be the central 
body for coordinating the resources, 
and the abilities of all factors in 
the industry—focusing and giving 
expression to these resources so 
that sales and consumption of honey 
would steadily increase. In my judg- 
ment, it is exactly the appropriate 
thing that beekeepers through their 
national organization, the Federa- 
tion, lead off in the movement for 
the establishment of a Honey In- 
dustry Council. This, I believe, is 
obviously true because the bee- 
keeping segment of the industry is 
the greatest segment among the 
divisions of the industry. If there 





Protect Your Bees Next Winter! 


Use Bemis Win 


a 


a 


Hive Covers! 

Use new double-weight Bemis WINTER- 
WARM HIVE COVERS ... the weath- 
erproof, waterproof, durable sleeves that 


fit snugly over the hives and guard against 
killing wind and cold. 


Easy to use ... put on or remove in seconds; 
no nailing or tacking. Discard troublesome 





What Users Say... 


ei {Ne WINTER-WARM HIVE 
COVERS a good test this year, cov- 
ering some hives and not others. 
What a difference! I had 50 colonies 
scattered over one orchard. They 
came a 100%. Some were in 
low spots beside the river, others 
high on the hill where it was windy.” 
FREDERICK RUSSELL 
75 North Road 

Chelmesford, Mass. 





felt, etc. 


Economical ... cost per hive about same as 
retail price of a pound of honey. Three sizes 
One Hive, Two Hives, Modified Dadant. 
If your dealer doesn’t have Bemis 
WINTER-WARM HIVE COVERS, write to 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


111 No. 4th St., Box 47 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 





are approximately 544 million colo- 
nies of bees, with an average worth 
of about $25.00 per colony, beekeep- 
ers have invested in honey colonies 
alone approximately $125,000,000. 
When this is augmented by the cap- 
ital value of the investments of 
packers and supply manufacturers, 
it will be seen that the fixed assets 
of the industry add up to an ex- 
tremely impressive total. 


It will be noted from the diagram 
that the great resources and accep- 
tance of the nation’s news dissemin- 
ating agencies won by the Ameri- 
ican Honey Institute will be used by 
the Council to the full. Scientific 
findings of the Bee Industry Re- 
search Foundation will be stimu- 
lated and constructively employed. 
Beekeepers, supply manufacturers, 
bee breeders and packers, will be 
united in a common effort and the 
power of state and local associa- 
tions and of independent members 
will be mobilized in the industry- 
wide promotional program. 

To this proposal, I give my whole- 
hearted endorsement. And to the 
honey industry in bringing this into 
full fruition, I wish to offer my 
warmest encouragement. 


“The Hive and the Honey Bee” 

The modernized reworking of the 
book started by Langstroth many 
years ago. The basic how-to-do-it 
book of today, with sixteen collabor- 
ating authors, 650 profusely illus- 
trated pages. $4.00 postpaid 


American Bee. Journal 
YE Hamilton, Tllinois 
STANDARD 

Beekeepers Equipment 





It 

ST. 

dealer about 

or write us for catalog and 


Standard Churn, Inc., Wapakoneta, 0. 











That Radial Extractors of small diameter will not get all the honey? 
There must be distance from the Reel Axis to get the proper throw. 
Radial or Vertical extracting is a slower process than Basket or Hori- 


DO YOU KNOW 


zontal extracting. The only advantage in Radials is in loading larger numbers of combs at a time, with 


less time consumed in starting and stopping. Our Universal Extractor will load 4 deep or 8 shallow 614” 
frames at a time, hand or motive power and will extract faster and better, than small size Radials. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Mich., U.S.A. 


402 American Bee Journal 











Offering... 


QUEENS 


Now Ready for shipment— 


Kelleys Island 3-Way Hybrid 
and Regular Italians 


$ .85 each 
26 or more ......._ .75 each 


“They Produce” 


Shipper of Package Bees and Queens 


Formerly Rossman & Long 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 








Sue Bee says 


It is not too late to get a 


Bogenschutz 
Uncapper 


They speed up your extracting problem, help your 
labor problem and they can be set up in your 
honey house with the use of your own equipment. 
Drop us a line so that we may inform you of a 
neighbor nearby who has a machine and is well 
satisfied. These are for immediate delivery. 


ot 


Also Headquarters for 
Electro-Flo Filling Machine Oapping Dryers 
Extractors Clarifiers 
Storage Tanks 
WRITE ON ANY OF YOUR BEE 
EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


a s J 
Sioux Honey Association 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
Box 1107 Sioux City, Iowa 











FALL PRICE LIST — Yours for the Asking 


Glass Jars—Queenline— 
Plain—Square Chunk 


Pails and Cans 


Shipping Cartons 


Shipping Cases 
Window Cartons 
Wrappers 


Cut Comb Cartons 





Extractors 
Melters Labels 
Power Uncapper 
Knives 


Hive Covers 


Honey Handling Equipment 


Free Copy of Fall Price List, with description and prices — 


Write to 


DADANT & SONS, ING., Hamilton, I. Paris, Tex. 














UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR  ECHIGAN 
DEC 50-51-52 


Give Your Honey 
a Bright New Dress! 





Let Root’s many styles and sizes of honey labels help 
you in the selling of your product. A bright attractive 
label is your silent salesman. 


Get a Free Label Catalog From your Root Dealer 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 
Medina, Ohio 





